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TRENDS IN DIFFERENTIALS BETWEEN SALARIED 
PERSONNEL AND WAGE WORKERS IN SOVIET INDUSTRY 


One of the areas largely unaffected by the recent increased flow of 
Soviet economic data is that of wage statistics. Over the last two 
decades only scattered information has been released on the average 
earnings level of all employed personnel or on average earnings by 
industry. Earnings data on skill differentials among workers have been 
extremely scarce and reliance has had to be placed here on official 
statements of wage policy and on scales of basic wage rates. Nonetheless 
a broad picture of changes in the Soviet average wage level and of the 
direction of change in skill differentials among workers has emerged.! 
The situation is less satisfactory with regard to the relative wage 
positions of salaried personnel on the one hand and manual or wage 
workers (these terms are used interchangeably here) on the other. 
The difficulties caused by the policy of secrecy which set in just prior 
to World War II are compounded here by changes in statistical nomen- 
clature (treated below) which occurred between the beginning and the 
end of the first five-year plan. The result is that, insofar as this writer 
is aware, no clear picture of the trend in Soviet differentials between 
major categories of salaried personnel and wage workers from 1928 
to the present has emerged in the vast Western literature on the Soviet 
economy. What follows is an attempt to establish what this trend 
has been. 

If any clear-cut trends emerge our results may shed some light on 
the changing relative income positions of various groups in Soviet 
society. They may also be of some interest to students of secular 
changes in wage structure under the impact of industrialization. 
Studies of trends in wage structure in the Western world have suggested 
to some that there may be a ‘natural history’ of occupational wage 
differentials common to industrial economies. Knowledge of the 
Soviet experience in this area may suggest whether such common 
trends have transcended differences in economic systems. Our concern 
here, however, is not with the interpretation of international similarities 
or differences in wage structure trends but with the more modest task 
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of establishing the course taken by one type of income differential in 
Soviet industry, that between salaried personnel and manual workers. 

The salaried personnel group comprises the two categories cited in 
Soviet labour statistics as ‘engineering-technical personnel’ and “em- 
ployees’. The first of these categories includes mainly supervisory and 
technical personnel in charge of production operations, i.e. plant 
directors, department heads, shop chiefs, engineers, technicians, and 
foremen. The ‘employees’ category encompasses clerical and secretarial 
workers, accountants, bookkeepers, statisticians, as well as supervisory 
personnel in charge of these areas and of procurement, marketing, and 
financial departments.* Prior to 1932 earnings data are available for 
both of these categories of salaried personnel combined but not for 
each taken separately.‘ Up to that time, both categories were usually 
cited as ‘employees’ in Soviet labour statistics,> a practice that still 
prevails when data are released for both groups combined. 

The types of salary data available for these groups which may be 
used for comparison with the wages of manual workers differ markedly 
for various segments of the period since 1928. We shall rely on three 
distinct types of salary data. For 1928 and 1934 earnings data suitable 
for our purpose may be derived from the special TSUNKhU sample 
studies which Bergson used in his work on Soviet wage inequality.® 
For the period from 1934 to about 1940 (and in some cases through 
the war) we depend on the regular ‘operating’ or ‘current’ wage 
statistics. For more recent years reliance will have to be placed largely 
on officially issued schedules of basic salary rates or planned increases 
in earnings. In each case, of course, comparable data will have to be 
used for manual workers. This is hardly an altogether satisfactory 
situation but it is believed that at least the direction of change in the 
differentials between salaried personnel and wage workers can be 
determined with reasonable certainty. 


1928 to 1934 

Bergson has shown that the earnings of all salaried personnel com- 
bined increased more rapidly than those of wage workers between 
1928 and 1934 in the bulk of Soviet industries.? However, the salaried 
personnel category is an extremely heterogeneous one and our purpose 
calls for a comparison of changes in workers’ wages with ion of 
engineering-technical personnel and employees taken separately. It is 
possible that the increase in the salaried aanniienlit earnings 


ratios between 1928 and 1934 conceals disparate movements in the 
ratios of workers’ wages to those of the two broad subdivisions within 
the salaried personnel category. If such disparate movements did not 
prevail, was Soviet occupational differentials policy nonetheless con- 
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siderably more concerned with increasing the relative wage advantage 
of one of these two subdivisions of salaried personnel rather than the 
other? 

The TsUNKhU special wage studies of 1928 and 1934 provide a 
basis for answering these questions. No use appears to have been made 
of these studies since Bergson’s early work on Soviet wage structure. 
In contrast with the ‘current’ or ‘operating’ statistics of the 1930s which 
were confined largely to average earnings by industry, these special 
studies presented detailed wage statistics for the more important occu- 
pational titles in Soviet industry.® 

There is an obstacle, however, which must be overcome before the 
TsUNKhU special wage studies may be used for our purpose beginning 
with 1928. While the 1934 study contains a breakdown of salaried 
personnel into the engineering-technical and employees categories, the 
1928 study does not. To complicate matters further, the earnings of 
both of these categories combined are presented in 1928 as the earnings 
of ‘employees.’ However, as noted above, both the 1928 and 1934 
studies contain earnings data for individual occupations within the 
over-all salaried personnel category. Thus, in both years it is possible to 
select several occupations which in 1934 were classified as employees 
and to do the same for those classified as engineering-technical per- 
sonnel in that year. What is important is that the earnings of the par- 
ticular occupations for which data are available be reasonably repre- 
sentative of average earnings of all personnel within each of the two 
categories. 

We oe as follows: Among the occupations which in later years 
were classified as ‘employees,’ the 1928 wage study presents monthly 
earnings data for accountants, bookkeepers, and clerks in more than 
twenty industries. These occupations reappear in the 1934 study but 
the bookkeepers category here is combined with ‘computers’ and a 
single average earnings figure is given for both jobs in each of the 
industries included. This hardly appears damaging for our purpose. 
Further, the 1934 study presents earnings data for a group cited 
separately as ‘chief accountants’ which we assume were included in the 
‘accountants’ category in 1928. Thus, we accept the earnings data 
shown in the 1934 study for chief accountants, accountants, book- 
keepers and computers, and clerks as applying to essentially the same 
occupations (accountants, bookkeepers and clerks) for which earnings 
data appear in the 1928 study. 

It is fairly clear that the combined average earnings of these groups 
were adequately representative of all employees in 1934. In fifteen out 
of the twenty industries which we use here the combined average 
earnings of our selected occupations were within 6% of those for all 
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employees combined. In no industry did the average earnings of our 
oS occupations depart from the ete we fi by more 
than 10%. For the whole twenty industry group combin ined a simple 
average of the ratios of the selected occupations’ earnings to the 
earnings of all employees (98.2%) indicated that all employees earnings 
exceeded our sample earnings by about 2%. 

Among the occupations which in later years were classified as 
‘engineering-technical personnel’, the 1928 study presents earnings 
data for shop and department heads (a single Pot for both mite 
and foremen. The occupational titles in the 1934 study which either 
duplicate or closely approximate those appearing in the earlier study 

are foremen, shop chiefs, and department heads and chief engineers 
(a single figure for both of the latter combined). While the inclusion 
of chief engineers here is a disturbing factor, these occupations appear 
essentially comparable to those cited in the 1928 study. They are not, 
however, as representative of all engineering-technical personnel as 
might be desired. In seventeen out of twenty-one industries for which 
such comparisons could be made, the combined average earnings of 
the selected occupations do not depart from the earnings of all engineer- 

ing-technical personnel by more than 10%. They are, however, rather 
essere higher than the earnings figures for the whole engineering- 
technical category. For the whole twenty-one industry group the 
selected occupations’ earnings exceeded those of all engineering- 
technical personnel by about 7%. Thus, it must be recognized that the 
sample of engineering-technical — with which we must work 
for this period is somewhat disproportionately influenced by the 
higher paid personnel within this whole group of occupations. 

However, even if we were to find that ‘a selected engineering- 
technical occupations were inadequately representative of this whole 
category, they are clearly of sufficient importance? to justify an attempt 
to trace their relative earnings position. 

We now proceed to our chief purpose which is to establish trends 
in earnings differentials between the two major groups of salaried 
personnel (represented here by the selected occupations cited above) 
and wage workers. The earnings data for wage workers are taken from 
the same series of special TSUNKhU wage surveys in which the 
earnings of salaried personnel were reported. Like these, they apply to 
March 1928 and October 1934. We express the average earnings of 
each of the two groups of selected salaried occupations as percentages 
of the earnings figures for wage workers. The employees/workers 
ratios have been derived for twenty industries while the engineering- 
technical personnel/workers ratios are available for nineteen industries.!° 
The results are shown in Table 1. 
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TABLE 1 


Average Monthly Earnings of Employees and Engineering-Technical Personnel 
(Selected Occupations) in % of Average Earnings of Workers, March 1928 and 


Octo! 1934 
Average Earnings of Average Earnings of 
Employees in % of Engineering-Technical 
Average Earnings of Personnel in % of Average 
Workers Earnings of Workers 
March 1928 October 1934 March 1928 October 1934 
Industries 
Ferrous Metallurgy re 116.6 125.8 289.2 351.7 
Electric Power Stations .. 79.8 122.7 237.2 287.0 
Printing .. es m 112.8 124.8 197.8 218.5 
Cotton... = 8 133.7 127.6 297.9 294.8 
Flax a a es 150.4 139.1 324.7 307.0 
Leather .. s ee 108.6 129.1 188.8 223.6 
Shoe es sik "= 101.2 132.0 199.8 247.1 
Tobacco .. ” Bi 110.0 140.1 2§2.0 259.9 
Confectionery... ie 132.2 153.8 217.8 268.2 
Rubber... - me III.7 126.6 197.8 247.4 
Matches .. ie a 148.2 134.2 197.6 234.2 
Clothing .. a . 95.4 148.4 155.0 217.2 
Coal P ~ - 147.7 148.2 308.5 342.8 
Flour Milling... as 137-5 130.6 —_ _ 
Baking... Bi ws 89.8 153.4 — — 
Liquor... + - 153-6 185.1 212.3 269.3 
Paper ai oe ba 128.8 153.2 279.8 303.2 
Porcelain-Earthenware .. 136.6 120.7 — ~— 
Glass ia i = 133.0 123.7 297.7 279.1 
Wool a “a ‘i 120.7 127.6 254.3 291.8 
Furniture .. it - — — 158.0 227.2 
Sawmills-Plywood sie — — 261.7 217.7 


Note: These percentages are derived from the earnings data presented in Appendix Tables A-1 
and A-2. The weights used to derive average earnings figures for salaried occupations are the 
numbers employed in each occupation as shown in Appendix Table A-r. 


They reveal that the earnings of both groups of salaried personnel 
increased more rapidly than those of wage workers between 1928 and 
1934 in the bulk of Soviet industries. The improvement in the relative 
earnings position of engineering-technical personnel was somewhat 
more marked than for employees. The employees/workers earnings 
ratios increased in thirteen industries, decreased in six and remained 
essentially unchanged in one sector.!! Of the nineteen industries in 
which earnings of engineering-technical personnel were compared 
with those of wage workers the earnings ratios moved in favour of 
the former in fifteen while the relative position of workers improved 
in only four sectors. For all industries combined an unweighted average 
of the employees/workers ratios increased from 122.4% to 137.3% 
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between 1928 and 1934 while the comparable figures for the engineer- 
ing-technical personnel/workers ratios rose from 238.3% to 291.8%. 

There is an important respect in which the improved relative position 
of the two groups of salaried personnel differs, however, which is not 
revealed in these summary figures. In contrast to the improved relative 
position of engineering-technical personnel, the increase in the 
employees/workers ratios largely reflects changes in the relative 
weights of the occupations within the employees category rather than 
substantial wage increases for the individual occupations within it. 
If we may assume that the ‘accountants’ of 1928 are the ‘accountants 
and chief accountants’ of 1934 and that the “bookkeepers’ of 1928 are 
essentially comparable to the “‘bookkeepers and computers’ of 1934, 
we find that the increases in workers’ wages in most of the industries 
examined here exceeded those of each of the employees’ occupations 
(accountants, bookkeepers, and clerks) considered separately.1* What 
accounted for the increase in the (combined) employees/workers 
earnings ratios was primarily a considerable rise in the relative import- 
ance of the two higher paid occupations, accountants and bookkeepers, 
at the expense of clerks. On the other hand, within the engineering- 
technical category the earnings increases for foremen and for heads of 
shops and departments were both in excess of those received by manual 
workers in most industries. 

We may also note the changing relationships between the earnin 
of salaried personnel on the one hand and selected skilled and unskilled 
occupations within the manual workers group on the other. For this 
purpose we have chosen to compare the earnings of the two categories 
of salaried personnel with those of fitters and common labourers.13 


TABLE 2 


Average Monthly Earnings of Employees (Selected Occupations) in % of Average 
Earnings of Fitters and Common Labourers, March 1928 and October 1934 


Average Earnings of Average Earnings of 

Employees in % of Employees in % of 

Average Earnings of Average Earnings of 

Fitters Common Labourers 

Industries March 1928 October 1934 March 1928 October 1934 

Ferrous Metallurgy = 97.4 117.3 167.8 211.3 
Electric Power Stations .. 69.2 102.7 140.6 208.3 
Printing .. ne = 90.3 72.6 178.6 190.3 
Cotton... be ae 79.9 87.2 162.1 161.3 
Flax id os - 87.5 95.8 1§3-4 172.0 
Leather... ae = 91.7 93.2 1$7.2 161.9 
Shoe i x ie 69.5 73-5 167.9 192.4 
Tobacco .. oe - 67.6 83.4 129.4 212.4 
Confectionery... 7 84.3 89.8 137-7 181.3 


Rubber... 3 - 91.3 85.9 118.7 177-3 
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Matches .. nt ae 96.3 73-5 157-4 137.6 
Clothing .. es 7” 74.2 91.4 171.1 177-5 
Coal ne 0 me 116.3 124.9 228.4 261.7 
Flour Milling... os 107.8 10§.1 216.7 269.7 
Liquor... es os 118.0 100.§ 158.1 222.1 
Paper wi - = 75.3 106.6 1$4.9 183.8 
Porcelain-Earthenware .. 98.5 86.6 168.1 138.2 
Glass aa ol - 97.0 96.0 203.5 177-3 
Wool “e sh ve 87.3 81.8 166.8 161.3 
Note: Derived from data presented in Appendix Tables A-1 and A-2. For weights used see 


note to Table 1. 
TABLE 3 


Average Monthly Earnings of Engineering-Technical Personnel (Selected Occupa- 
tions) in % of Average Earnings of Fitters and Common Labourers, March 1928 and 
October 1934 


Average ae of Average Earnings of 
Engineering- Technical Engineering-Technical 
Personnel in % of Personnel in %, of 
Average Earnings of Average Earnings of 
Fitters Common Labourers 
Industries March 1928 October 1934 March 1928 October 1934 
Ferrous Metallurgy = 241.7 327.7 416.1 $90.6 
Electric Power Stations .. 205.8 240.3 417.7 487.2 
Printing .. tn - 158.3 127.0 313.1 333.0 
Cotton... = 5 177.9 201.5 361.2 372.6 
Flax he i ff 188.9 211.4 331.1 379.6 
Leather .. - oe 159.5 161.5 273.3 280.5 
Shoe ss be a 137.3 137-5 331.5 360.0 
Tobacco .. - ‘% 154.9 154.7 296.5 393.8 
Confectionery .. ss 138.9 156.6 226.9 316.1 
Rubber... she “is 135.1 167.8 210.3 346.4 
Matches .. i - 128.3 128.3 209.8 240.2 
Clothing .. zt at 120.5 133.8 277.9 259.8 
Coal - me 5 242.9 288.8 477.2 605.3 
Liquor .. - bi 163.1 146.2 218.4 323.2 
Paper ae $s és 163.4 211.0 336.3 363.8 
Glass ks - i 217.0 218.0 455-4 400.0 
Wool 6 iss bi 184.0 187.1 351.4 368.9 
Furniture .. rw bs 128.0 146.6 208.7 293.2 
Sawmills-Plywood ci 170.4 146.1 354-3 293.6 


Note: Derived from data presented in Appendix Tables A-1 and A-2. For weights used see 
note to Table 1. 

Tables 2 and 3 present the earnings of employees and engineering- 
technical personnel (in each case represented by the selected occupations 
cited earlier) as percentages of the earnings of fitters and common 
labourers. In most industries both groups of salaried personnel im- 

. *.° . > 
proved their position relative to that of both of the manual workers 
occupations. However, as might be expected, the differential in favour 
of salaried personnel increased more frequently when their earnings 
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were compared with common labourers than when the comparison 
was made with fitters. Indeed, any improvement in the relative 
earnings status of the employees’ category all but disappears when their 

earnings are compared with those of fitters. The employees/fitters 
earnings ratios increased in eleven out of nineteen industries while the 
employees/common labourers ratios rose in fourteen sectors. When the 
earnings of engineering-technical personnel are compared with those 
of fitters and common labourers the earnings ratios rise in twelve and 
sixteen (out of nineteen) sectors, respectively. These results reflect the 
widening of skill differentials within the manual workers group 
between 1928 and 1934. 

We may sum up our findings thus far as follows: There was a 
widening in the earnings gap between salaried personnel and manual 
workers between 1928 and 1934. The differential in favour of engineer- 

ing-technical personnel rose more frequently and by a greater magni- 
tude than the employees/workers differential. The rise in the latter 
reflected primarily an increase in the relative importance of highly 
paid em Fone occupations rather than substantial increases in their 
earnings. The position of skilled workers relative to that of salaried 
personnel deteriorated less than that of unskilled workers. 


1934 to the Present 

1934 is the last year for which earnings data from the sample 
TsUNKhU wage surveys have been published. Separate aa 
earnings data for engineering-technical personnel and employees are 
available in the regular ‘operating’ or ‘current’ wage statistics begi 
with 1932. Such wage statistics are available for a considerable number 
of industries for the period 1932-35 but for only a scattering of sectors 
in succeeding years. We have selected for examination only those 
sectors in which the relative earnings position of salaried personnel 
may be traced beyond 1935. The results appear in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 


Average Monthly Earnings of Engineering-Technical Personnel and Employees 
in % of Average Earnings of Workers, Selected Years, 1932-45 


Earnings of Engineering 
Technical Personnel Earnings of Employees 
Industry and Year in % of Workers in % of Workers 
Coal Mining: 

32. Ci - e bs 294.3 193.4 
ee “a 327.1 195.$ 

1934 a ae eC 300.6 178.0 

1935 = im a 263.4 149.8 

1941 (Plan)... aa 253-4 95-5 

1944 si a a 206.0 _ 


1945 a ia se 236.3 83.4 








a 
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Electric Power Stations: 
1932 a a sie 248.6 124.7 
1933 ae se ” 253.8 119.6 
1934 y es ss 257.4 117.6 
1935... > - 241.5 110.1 
1940 wis oe a 212.0 —_ 
1941 (Plan . Re 212.3 100.9 
1945... ne ~ 241.2 _ 
Ferrous Metallurgy: 
 —— mt ee 267.4 149.2 
1933 a i = 312.6 146.2 
1934 Siw: j i be 310.1 140.2 
1935... a bn 290.9 129.2 
1941 (Plan)... Ls 270.4 90.2 
, 1944 a" aa ane 247.8 —— 
Chemicals: 
1932 rs ee ae 236.5 146.8 
1933. ij Ba i 251.5 147.1 
1934 —i«: yj hs “% 247.4 142.9 
1935 _ as ie 229.4 128.9 
1941 (Plan us ae 180.6 108.2 
Paper: 
1932 = sn i 259.5 149.6 
1933 i - Kia 283.8 158.6 
1934 «xj _ as 277.9 1$5.7 
1935 ie. Ss ee 249.7 140.0 
1941 (Plan << ad 215.3 116.0 

Oil Extraction: 

1932 a ar oa 241.5 136.2 

> 1933 ae ea a 229.9 120.1 
1934 + oe + 222.8 105.8 
1935 oe en is 218.4 III.0 
1936 me a _ 198.1 —- 
1937... as # 205.9 
1938 hee ne a 183.0 _ 

\ Sources: 

4 1932-35: TSUNKhU SSSR, Trud v SSSR (Moscow, 1936). 

1936-38, Oil Extraction: Derived by applying the annual increases reported for these years in 
the Baku region to the national average figures for 1935. The Baku data are in S. M. Lisichkin, 
Ocherki razvitiya neftedobyvayushchei promyshlennosti SSSR (Moscow, 1958) p. 244. 

1940, 1945, Electric Power Stations: A. Ya. Avrukh, Sebestoimost elektricheskoi i teplovoi energii 
(Moscow, Leningrad, 1957) p. 88. 

1941 (Plan): American Council of Learned Societies Reprints: Russian Series no. 30, Gosudar- 
stvenny plan razvitiya narodnovo khozyaistva SSSR na 1941 god. 

t 1944, Coal Mining and Ferrous Metallurgy: N. A. Voznesensky, The Economy of the USSR 
During World War II (Public Affairs Press, Washington, D.C., 1948) pp. 69-70. 

1945, Coal Mining: Derived by applying the percentage increases in earnings of workers and 
salaried personnel between 1940 and 1945 (A. Kharchenko, Proizvoditelnost truda v ugolnoi 
promyshlennosti SSSR v shestoi pyatiletke (Moscow, 1956) p. 38) to the earnings ratios shown 
above for the 1941 Plan. It is assumed that the latter differed little from those actually 
prevailing in 1940. 

7 
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It is apparent that the direction of change in earnings ratios which 
was observed earlier between 1928 and 1934 was altered in the second 
half of the decade of the 1930s. In each of the six industries in Table 4 
the earnings of engineering-technical personnel and in five sectors, of 
employees, relative to those of workers were lower in the 1938-40 
period than in the first half of the 1930s.!* In four of the six industries 
1934 marked a turning point in the earlier policy of widening the gap 
between the earnings of engineering-technical and workers; of the 
remaining two industries this differential began to narrow in 1933 in 
oil extraction and in 1935 in electric power stations. The same general 
pattern is observed in the relative earnings of em a although typi- 
cally their decline began earlier; in three out of five industries (exclud- 
ing oil extraction in which data is unavailable after 1935) st relative 
position was declining since 1933, if not earlier. While the results in 
these few sectors hardly constitute an altogether adequate basis for 
judgement, the fact that earnings differentials between salaried per- 
sonnel and wage workers narrowed in the late 1930s in all sectors for 
which such data are available surely suggests a departure from the 
earlier trend in a considerable portion of Soviet industry. 

It is impossible to tell with any certainty, however, whether the 
narrowing of the earnings gap between salaried personnel and manual 
workers in the 1934-40 period reduced these differentials to the levels 
prevailing in 1928. Of the six industries in which ‘current’ or ‘operating’ 
wage statistics suitable for our purpose are available for years beyond 
1934, earnings ratios for 1928 and 1934 based on the ‘special’ T!.UNKhU 
studies may be derived in only four. A comparison of earnings ratios 
in 1940 based on ‘operating’ statistics for four industries with similar 
ratios in 1928 based on a sample of occupations reported in the ‘special’ 
TsUNKhU study of 1928 could hardly be conclusive. There is the 
added difficulty that when earnings ratios based on the ‘special’ studies 
are compared with those derived from ‘operating’ statistics for the same 
year (1934) the former are typically somewhat larger than the latter. 
The most that might be said on this score is that the narrowing of the 
earnings gap between salaried personnel and wage workers between 
1934 and 1940 in at least the coal, steel, electric power and paper 
industries may have come close to nullifying the increase in such 
differentials between 1928 and 1934 (compare Tables 1 and 4 for these 
industries). 

In so far as the war years are concerned, fortunately we need not rely 
on the meagre data for this period shown in Table 4. The latter shows 
differentials between engineering-technical personnel and wage workers 
narrowing in two sectors and widening in one between 1940 and 
1944-45. More useful information is contained in a work by a former 
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chairman of the State Planning Commission (N. A. Voznesensky) 
indicating that average earnings of engineering-technical personnel 
increased by 57% between 1940 and 1944 in Soviet industry while the 
increase for workers was $3%.'° Thus, the narrowing of earnin 

differentials between these groups observed during the second half of 
the 1930s was reversed during the war. The greater rise for engineering- 
technical personnel, however, does not appear to have been sufficient 
to overcome the marked decline in their relative position during the 
second half of the 1930s. Thus it is likely that earnings differentials 
between engineering-technical personnel and wage workers at the 
conclusion of the war remained narrower than they had been in 1934. 

Voznesensky’s failure to mention any rise in employees’ earnings 
when citing the increases for workers and engineering-technical per- 
sonnel during the war, as well as the lower priority which must have 
been accorded to office employees’ occupations in such a period, almost 
certainly suggest a continuation of the pre-war decline in this group’s 
relative income status.!© Further, the war years (and in some sectors 
the immediate pre-war period) may have seen a higher absolute level 
of average earnings emerge for wage workers than for employees. By 
1940, judging from the employees/workers earnings ratios in Table 4, 
the employees’ absolute earnings advantage vis-d-vis workers was in 
most cases already negligible or non-existent. 

What of the post-war period? Does it mark a resumption of the 
trend toward a compression of differentials between salaried personnel 
and workers which was observed in the immediate pre-war period or 
a return to the earlier (1928-34) widening of differentials? 

The Soviet money wage and salary level was marked by unpre- 
cedented stability in the decade following 1946-47. Average earnings 
in the whole economy rose by a modest 21% between 1947 and 1956.17 
It is not to be expected that marked changes in Soviet wage and salary 
structure should have characterized such a period. However, the 
magnitude of the differentials which we are examining must have been 
markedly affected by the wage and salary revision of 16 September 1946 
which preceded the stabilization policy. This increase accompanied a 
substantial rise in ration prices preparatory to derationing and provided 
for larger increases for low paid wage and salaried personnel than for 
the higher paid.'® 

The effect of this increase on the differentials which concern us may 
be observed by examining its impact on basic wage and salary rates 
in a number of sectors. A word of caution is in order here. These rates, 
of course, exclude earnings derived from premiums, overfulfilment of 
output norms, overtime pay, and several other components of wage 
and salary earners’ income. Hence it would be hazardous to derive 
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earnings differentials between manual workers and salaried personnel 
from an examination of basic rate data alone. Yet the impact of the 
September 1946 increase on the basic rates of wage and salaried per- 
sonnel may indicate the direction of change in earnings differentials 
between these categories. This is all that concerns us at this point. 


TABLE 5 


Basic Wage Rates of Workers, (a) Engineering-Technical Personnel and Employees, 


Before and After September 1946 Wage Increase (b) 





Monthly Basic Rates 
in Rubles 
Before Sept. After Sept. 
1946 1946 
Industries and Categories of Personnel 
On Drittinc 
Workers: piece work a dn 492 $92 
time work - a 435 $35 
Engineering-Technical 
Personnel: directors, chief engineers, 
chief geologists .. 1§00-2000 1$00-2000 
drilling foremen -. 900-1200 980-1200 
engineers a -. 800-1200 880-1200 
shop foremen .. .. 700-900 790-980 
norm fixers .. .. 600-800 690-880 
technicians... ..  §00-700 600-790 
Employees: chief accountants §.. 800-1500 880-1500 
accountants, department 
chiefs es .. 400-600 $00-690 
bookkeepers, clerks, 
secretaries .. Sh 300-400 410-500 
"typists .. oh a 250-350 360-450 
telephone operators .. 200-250 310-360 
Ferrous METALLURGY 
Workers in Basic Shops... yx 413 $13 
Workers in other shops: piece work 351 451 
time work 331 431 
Engineering-Technical 
Personnel: directors ” - 2500 2500 
shop chiefs, basic shops —_ 1450-1700 1450-1700 
shop chiefs, other shops 1000-1350 1000-1350 
production foremen, basic 
shops x .. 800-1100 880-1100 
production foremen, other 
shops re .. 650-850 740-930 
shop engineers and norm 
fixers, basic shops .. 600-900 690-980 
shop engineers “ah norm 
fixers, other shops .. 700-800 790-880 


September 
1946 
Wage Rate 
Increases 


(in %) 


20 
23 


0-10 
9-13 
10-15 
13-20 
0-10 


1§-25 
25-37 


29-44 
44-55 


28 
30 


° 


O-10 


9-14 


9-15 


10-13 
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technicians, basic shops $00-650 600-740 14-20 
technicians, other shops 500-600 600-690 1§-20 
Employees: senior accountants, basic 
shops ” 600-750 690-830 II-15 
senior accountants, other 
shops §00-700 600-790 13-20 
senior i emmy all 
400-500 §00-600 20-25 
selillsenite all shops — 300-425 410-525 24-37 


(a) The rates shown for workers are averages of the rates for grades 4 and 5 where eight grade 
scales were in effect; where seven grade scales were in effect the rates shown are those 
for grade 4. 


(b) Where the sources used specified different rates for different regions we show the rates 
—- to the major producing regions of the industry. Where different rate schedules 
oa without identifying the regions to which they applied, we have selected 

rom schedules falling between the highest and lowest extremes. 


Sources: 


Oil Drilling: The post-September 1946 figures are from Spravochnik po zarabotnoi plate v neftyanoi 
promyshlennosti, 2nd edition (Moscow, 1956) PP. 10, 40-41, 49, §2-52, 72. The pre-September 
1946 figures are derived by deducting the increases authorized on that date 


Ferrous Metallurgy (all jobs except plant directors): The post-September 1946 Giguees are from 
S. M. Levin and N. I. Antonov, Organizatsiya zarabotnoi platy v chernoi metallurgii (Kharkov, 
Moscow, 1950) pp. 274-275, 279, 281. The figure for directors is from I. G. Gorelik and 
B. Ya. Ryabinki, Voprosy ekonomiki predpriyati chernoi metallurgii SSSR (Moscow, 1956) 
p. 166. The pre-September 1946 rates are derived by deducting the increases authorized 
on that date. 

With this in mind we present the basic rate data given in Table 5. 
We show here the increases in basic rates stemming from the September 
1946 increase in two sectors for (a) manual workers in the intermediate 
grades of wage scales! and for (b) selected occupations among engineer- 
ing-technical personnel and employees. In each case the selected salaried 
occupations include both the highest and lowest paid job classifications 
in these categories as well as some occupations falling between these 
extremes. The increases shown for workers may be viewed as approxi- 
mating the average increases in basic rates for all workers in these 
industries. 

The basic rate data in Table 5 point unmistakably to a compression 
of differentials between workers and engineering-technical personnel. 
The average increases for workers ranged from 20% to 30% while the 
greatest increases obtained by any of the engineering-technical occupa- 
tions were in the neighbourhood of 20%. In both sectors the greatest 
increases obtained by any of the engineering-technical occupations 
were below the average rise in workers’ basic rates. It may be noted 
that in both industries the rates of the highest paid engineering- 
technical occupations (plant directors, chief engineers) were unaffected 
by the September 1946 increase while those of intermediate rank 
ea foremen, norm fixers) generally rose by less than 15°%, well 

elow the usual rise for workers. 
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The effect of the September 1946 increase on the employee/worker 
differential as shown in Table 5 is much less certain however. While 
average increases in workers’ rates exceeded those received by the 
highest paid employees (chief accountants), they were in some cases 
no higher than those obtained by the middle and lower ranks of the 
employees’ occupations (bookkeepers, typists, telephone operators). 

We have already pointed to the difficulties involved in establishing 
the size of earnings differentials from data on basic rates alone. Yet 
the varying effect of the September 1946 increase on the basic rates of 
workers and engineering-technical personnel is so marked that the 
immediate impact of this increase must have been some compression 
of earnings differentials between these two categories. Given the 
absence of additional general basic rate increases” and the comparative 
stability in the earnings level in the decade that followed, the nature 
of the September 1946 increase appears as the decisive influence on the 
earnings of engineering-technical personne’ lative to those of workers 
in this decade. On these grounds we wor « suggest that in this period 
the level of earnings differentials between these categories marked a 
resumption of the narrowing trend observed in the latter half of the 
1930s rather than the earlier (1928-34) widening of differentials. 


TABLE 6 


Average Monthly Earnings of Workers and Engineering-Technical Personnel in 
Donbass Coal Mining (1945, 1949-53) and Electric Power Stations (1945, 1948-56), 
Earnings in 1945 = 100 








Years Monthly Earnings in Monthly Earnings in 
Donbass Coal Mining Electric Power Stations 
Workers Engineering- Workers Engineering- 
Technical Technical 
Personnel Personnel 
1945... 100 100 100 100 
1946 ‘a 99 -- a oo 
1947... 125 — — — 
1948 ae 140 _ 133 112 
1949... 150 113 137 109 
1950. 157 119 141 109 
1951 a 158 119 140 104 
1952 ie 159 118 143 107 
1953 a 1$7 116 145 107 
1954 —«.«. — — 148 110 
19§5.. — — 151 112 
1956 4s = — 154 II§ 


Sources: 

Coal Mining: G. D. Bakulev, Razvitiye ugolnoi promyshlennosti Donetskovo basseina (Moscow, 
1955) pp. $80-s81. 

Electric Power Stations: A. Ya. Avrukh, op.cit. p. 88. 
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Some measure of confirmation for this presumption is provided by 
earnings data for two major industries in this period in which the 
earnings increases for workers may be compared with those obtained 
by engineering-technical personnel (see Table 6). In electric power 
stations and the Donbass coal industry average earnings of workers 
in the decade following the war rose considerably more than those of 
engineering-technical personnel. The greater increases for workers 
shown between 1945 and 1948-49 in Table 6 reflect primarily the impact 
of the September 1946 basic rate revision while the succeeding wage and 
salary movements exhibit the comparative stability cited earlier. 

There is an almost complete absence of evidence on changes in the 
employees/workers earnings differential in the decade following the 
war. The earnings of employees in the one sector in which they may 
be traced, Donbass coal mining, increased considerably less than those 
of workers. Here they rose by 14° between 1945 and 1953 compared 
to 57% for workers.?! While this may seem like meagre evidence on 
which to conclude that the relative earnings position of employees in 
this period continued the decline observed in the pre-war period, such 
a conclusion is nonetheless reasonable. For manual workers, most of 
whom were on a piece rate system, the establishment of comparatively 
‘loose’ output norms permitted a slowly rising level of earnings in a 
period of basic rate stability (following September 1946). For most 
employees’ occupations, on the other hand, stability of basic rates 
meant in effect stability of earnings. 

Finally, we may note whether the ‘wage reform’ initiated in 1956-57 
embodies a distinct policy with regard to differentials between salaried 
personnel and wage workers. That it portends a narrowing of differen- 
tials within the workers category is already apparent from recently 
issued wage scales. But its ultimate effects on the differentials that con- 
cern us have received less attention in Soviet policy statements. It is 
usually necessary to rely here on announcements of planned, rather 
than actual, increases in earnings. It is significant, however, that all of 
the data available thus far point in the same direction: greater increases 
for workers than for engineering-technical personnel and employees. 
We have compiled below, for five industries, the planned or actual 
increases in earnings for workers and salaried personnel announced in 
1958 (in %) :?2 

Non-Ferrous Metallurgy (planned increases) : 


workers “a ae A - 7” ine 13 

engineering-technical personnel and employees .. 6 
Chemical Industry (planned increases) : 

workers j - 13.1 


engineering-technical personnel and employees +“ 11.7 
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Cement Industry (planned increases) : 


workers “ be say 9.6 

engineering-technical personnel cs - - 9.1 

employees. i - ea 9.2 
Coal Mining (planned increases) : 

underground workers = ae 25.7 

engineering-technical personnel and employees - 14.6 
Ferrous Metallurgy (actual increases) : 

workers ' “i - .. 20.0 

engineering-technical personnel bs en ee 9.2 


It seems clear that if the data for these industries are at all indicative 
of what is forthcoming in other sectors, the recently inaugurated wage 
reform promises a further narrowing of earnings differentials between 
salaried personnel and workers.?% 

We may now briefly recapitulate some of the major findings that 
have emerged. Between 1928 and 1934 there was a widening of 
differentials between the earnings of engineering-technical personnel 
and employees, on the one hand, and fm on the other. The 
improvement in the relative earnings position of engineering-technical 
personnel was more marked than in the case of employees. The second 
half of the 1930s, on the other hand, witnessed an improvement 
(initiated earlier in the decade in some sectors) in the wage position of 
workers relative to that of both categories of salaried personnel. This 
reversal of the 1928-34 trend was halted during the war period in so far 
as engineering-technical personnel are concerned but resumed again 
with the levelling wage revision of September 1946. Following a decade 
of comparative stability in wages the revisions initiated in 1956-57 point 
to a further deterioration in the relative position of salaried personnel. 


Conclusion 

How are we to interpret these trends in the relative position of 
salaried personnel? Within the period which we have examined 
(beginning with 1928) there is nothing to indicate a distinctive turn in 
Soviet wage structure policy prior to 1931. The ‘anti-equalitarianism’ 
‘06 initiated by Stalin’s famous June 1931 speech was accompanied 

y a call for a ‘new attitude’ toward technical cadres. This was reflected 
in 1931-32 in the removal of certain disabilities which engineering- 
technical personnel had been subject to earlier in the administration of 
social insurance benefits, allocation of housing space, ration categories 
and educational privileges for their children.“* The improvement 
in the relative earnings position of engineering-technical personnel 
which we observed between 1928 and 1934 thus appears as one 
component of this ‘new attitude’ toward these occupations. 
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No such policy, however, was formally expressed with regard to 
the bulk of employees’ occupations.%> Whatever improvement we 
observed in the relative earnings of this category at this time stemmed 
from the changes in their occupational composition we noted earlier. 
The decline in the employees’ relative earnings status which followed 
may be at least partly explained by such factors as the substantial 
influx of women into the labour force from among whom office and 
clerical jobs could be filled, the non-pecuniary appeal which such jobs 
must have had for the many Soviet citizens aware of the frenzied and 
physically arduous work pace in Soviet factories, and the general 
absorption of Soviet leadership with the over-riding problem of 
shortages of skilled personnel in production. Perhaps the major factor 
here has been the declining share of employees’ occupations in total 
labour requirements.” Whether the increase in the relative importance 
of the more highly paid employees’ occupations which we noted 
between 1928 and 1934 continued beyond the latter date we cannot 
say. If it did, it was inadequate to prevent the deterioration in the 
relative earnings position of the overall employees’ category which 
must have stemmed in part from the factors just cited. 

The narrowing of the relative wage gap between engineering- 
technical personnel and workers throughout most of the period since 
the middle of the 1930s is a more surprising phenomenon. It might be 
expected that the official ‘anti-equalitarianism’ which marked Soviet 
wage policy statements until recent years would be reflected in a 
widening of this gap. The obvious concern of Soviet leadership 
throughout this period with increasing the supply of technically 
trained ouseneil ersonnel hardly makes this differential narrowing 
tendency an pet expected one. 

A major part of the explanation appears to lie in the changes which 
have occurred in the relative importance of various occupations within 
both the engineering-technical and wage workers’ categories. In the 
case of the latter there can be little doubt that the relative importance 
of skilled occupations has tended to increase over most of the period 
of Soviet industrialization. While there are no comprehensive figures 
on changes in skill composition among workers, the evidence of con- 
siderable extension of technical education, changes in the distribution 
of workers among wage grades, and the increased numbers of workers 
in selected skilled trades is sufficient to warrant this presumption.” 
Further, a large part of this period was marked by increasing wage 
differentials within the workers’ category in favour of skilled workers’ 
occupations. 

On the other hand, within the engineering-technical category at 
least some of the changes in occupational composition have operated 


B 
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to increase the relative importance of comparatively low paid occupa- 
tions more than of highly paid ones. We refer in particular to the 
changing relationship between the number of engineers and techni- 
cians. The latter term, as used here, refers not only to those cited as 
‘technicians’ in Table 5, but to all personnel within the engineering- 
technical category with a secondary professional education as distinct 
from a higher education. Such personnel would be employed in the 
lower paid jobs within the engineering-technical category. Engineers, 
on the other hand, whether employed in this capacity or as department 
heads or plant directors, are among the higher paid occupations within 
this wath category. It is therefore significant for our purpose that the 
ratio of engineers to technicians has visibly declined over the period of 
Soviet industrialization. The changes in this ratio since 1928 are as 
follows: 1928—1 : 1.09; I940—I : I.1; I950—I : 1.2; 1955—I : I.37. 

These figures are in accord with what might be expected from the 
more rapid extension of secondary school professional education than 
of higher education, particularly among technical specialists employed 
at industrial enterprises.” Thus, differences in the changing patterns of 
occupational composition provide at least a partial explanation for the 
narrowing of wage differentials between workers and engineering- 
technical personnel.*° 

Whatever the influence of changes in occupational composition has 
been over the long run, some narrowing of these differentials has also 
stemmed from the greater wage increases awarded to workers’ occupa- 
tions on various occasions. We refer in particular to wage increases in 
1934-35 and September 1946 which were designed to at least partially 
compensate relatively low paid personnel for price increases attendant 
on derationing. On these occasions the differential narrowing effect 
of inflation supplemented the impact of changes in occupational 
composition. 

The most recent narrowing of the gap between workers and 
engineering-technical personnel (beginning in 1956-57) appears to be 
largely independent of either of the two factors cited above.*? It is too 
early to be certain but it may well be part of a general policy of closing 
the gap between extremes in income throughout Soviet society. If this 
is the case such a policy may reflect a convergence of politically 
motivated wage structure changes with those normally forthcoming 
when substantial increases in the supply of previously scarce grades of 
labour reduce the need for large premiums for skill and technical 
training. Shortages of unskilled labour have begun to occupy increasing 
attention in the Soviet literature on labour problems.*? 


Murray YANOWITCH 
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The writer is grateful to Lynn Turgeon of Hofstra College for his valuable comments on an 
earlier draft and for calling his attention to some of the wage data used here. 


1 Trends in the average wage and salary level are revealed in S. Figurnov, ‘Osnovniye formy 
povysheniya zarabotnoi platy v SSSR’, Sotsialisticheski trud 1959 no. § p. $1. A narrowing of 
ian differentials among workers has recently been initiated following an almost uninterrupted 
widening since 1931; see our paper on this matter in Industrial and Labor Relations Fiorina, 
January 1960. 
2 Lloyd G. Renolds and Cynthia H. Taft, The Evolution of Wage Structure (New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1956) p. 373. 

3 For a comprehensive pre-war listing of occupations included in these two categories of 
salaried personnel see Ya. L. Kiselev and S. E. Malkin, Sbornik vazhneishikh postanovleni po trudu, 
roth ed. (Moscow, 1938) pp. 144-147. 

* See TSUNKhU SSSR, Trud v SSSR, statisticheski spravochnik (Moscow, 1936) pp. 103 et seq. 
(henceforth cited as Trud . . . 1936). 

3 TSU SSSR, Differentsiatsiya zarabotnoi platy v fabrichno-zavodskoi promyshlennosti soyuza 
SSR za 1927 i 1928 (Moscow, 1929) p. 32. 

6 Abram Bergson, The Structure of Soviet Wages (Cambridge, 1946). 

7 Ibid. pp. 116-117. 

® The special TSUNKhU wage studies were conducted annually from 1924 to 1930 and in 1934. 
A similar study appears to have been conducted in 1956 but its results have not been published 
thus far (Ya. D. Kats, Promyshlennaya statistika na predpriyatiyakh chernoi metallurgii (Moscow, 19$7) 
p. 197). The 1928 and 1934 studies in this series covered enterprises containing approximately 
1/3 of all employees (TSU SSSR, op.cit. p. 5; TSUNKhU SSSR, Zarabotnaya plata rabochikh 
krupnoi promyshlennosti v oktyabre 1934 (Moscow, 1935) p. 313). 

® The selected engineering-technical occupations on which we rely here covered about 40% 
of all engineering-technical personnel in October 1934. The comparable figure for our selected 

employees’ occupations is 36% (Trud . . . 1936 p. 304). 

19 In each case this is the maximum number of industries for which the ratios could be com- 
pared in 1928 and 1934. 

11 The ratios have been considered constant unless they changed by at least one percentage 
point. If ‘chief accountants’ are excluded from the numerators of our 1934 ratios ion ratios 
exhibit an increase in 11 cases, a decrease in 8 cases and are essentially unchanged in one sector. 

12 Thus, within the 20 industry group being examined here, average earnings of manual 
workers increased more (percentage wise) than those of accountants, bookkeepers and clerks 
(taken singly) in 13, 11 and 13 sectors respectively. It should be clear that if it is improper to 
include ‘chief accountants’ together with ‘accountants’ for purposes of comparability with 1928, 
the position of manual workers vis-a-vis this occupation improved even more frequently than 
is indicated here. 

13 We recognize that no single pair of occupations can be accepted as adequately representative 
of skilled and unskilled workers. However, we have found that trends in skill differentials within 
the manual workers category based on a larger sample of occupations yield essentially the same 
results as those based on the earnings of fitters and labourers, at least in so far as the direction of 
change in differentials is concerned. But there is some evidence that the increased earnings of 
fitters understate the increases obtained by other groups of skilled workers. 

14 The earnings ratios derived from the 1941 plan are taken as being essentially the same as 
those actually prevailing in 1940. We may note that absolute, as distinct from relative, differences 
between the earnings of workers and engineering-technical personnel increased during these 
years; both relative and absolute differentials between employees and workers decreased. 

15 N. A. Voznesensky, The Economy of the USSR During World War II (Public Affairs Press, 
Washington, D.C., 1948) pp. 69-70. The figures are cited as applying to union industry. 

16 It may be noted that this decline is in evidence in the one sector (coal mining) in Table 4 
in which post-war employees/workers earnings ratios may be compared with pre-war ones. 

17 S. Figurnov, op.cit. p. $1. 

18 Izvestiya 17 September 1946. The increase took the following form: 


Prevailing Monthly Basic Increase in Monthly Basic 
Rates (in Rubles) Rates (in Rubles) 
300 and less 110 
301-500 100 
$01-700 90 
701-900 80 


19 Where wage scales contained eight grades an average of the rates for grades 4 and 5 was 
used; for seven grade scales we have taken the rates for grade 4. It will be recalled that greater 
increases than those shown here were awarded to workers in the lower wage grades and smaller 
increases to those in higher wage grades. 
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21 G. D. Bakulev, Razvitiye ugolnoi promyshlennosti Donetskovo basseina (Moscow, 1955) p. $80. 
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‘Zadacha bolshovo narodnokhozyaistvennovo znacheniya’, Sotsialisticheski trad 1958 no. 8 p. 6. 
For coal mining they are from ‘Uporyadocheniye zarabotnoi platy i vvedeniye sokrashchennovo 
rabochevo dnya v ugolnoi promyshlennosti’, ibid. 1958 no. 6 p. 44. The increase shown for 
engineering-technical personnel in ferrous metallurgy is from E. Grudski and M. Medvedev, 
‘Perekhod na sokrashchenny rabochi den i uporyadocheniye zarabotnoi platy’, ibid. 1958 no. 8 
p. 43. The figure shown for workers in ferrous metallurgy is our estimate derived from increases 
in earnings for several occupations given in this source (p. 42). It is the lowest increase obtained 
by any of the occupations cited. The period to which the increases in ferrous metallurgy apply 
is specified as July 1957 to April 1958. 

23 In this context it is hardly surprising that salary differentials within the engineering-technical 
category are also in the process of being reduced. Thus, while basic rates of plant directors were 
previously between 4 and 5 times those of the lowest grades of foremen, salary scale revisions 
in 1958 are reported to have reduced these differentials which now stand at 3 to 3$ times 
(‘Resheniya XX s’ezda KPSS o perekhode na sokrashchenny rabochi den i uporyadochenii 
zarabotnoi platy pretvoryayutsya v zhizn’, Sotsialisticheski trud 1958 no. 11 p. 20). 

24 A. Bergson, op.cit. pp. 113-114. 

25 In at least some respects (supply of consumer goods under the rationing system) this ‘new 
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(ibid. p. 114). 
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from 9% in 1932 to 4% in 1955 (Promyshlennost SSSR, statisticheski sbornik (Moscow, 1957) p. 23). 

27 See for example F. Blinchevski and G. Zelenko, ‘Podgotovka kadrov i rost kulturno- 
tekhnicheskovo urovnya trudyashchikhsya’, Sotsialisticheski trud 1957 no. 12 p. 30; Central 
Statistical Board of the USSR Council of Ministers, Forty Years of Soviet Power in Facts and 
Figures (Moscow, 1958). pp. 231-232, 250-253. The share of ‘skilled’ and ‘highly qualified’ workers 
is said to have risen from 20.8% to 50.6% of all industrial workers between 1925 and 1953 (A. P. 
Osipov, ‘Reconstruction of Vocational-Technical Education’, Soviet Education vol. 1 no. 8 
p- 25, English translation of the USSR Monthly Journal Sovetskaya pedagogika April 1959). 

28 V. Komarov, ‘Nekotoriye voprosy planirovaniya podgotovki spetsialistov dlya narodnovo 
khozyaistva’, Planovoye khozyaistvo 19$7 no. 9 p. 63. 

29 Central Statistical Board of the USSR Council of Ministers, op. cit. pp. 234, 236. 

3% However, the impact of changes in occupational composition on the earnings level of the 
overall engineering-technical category is somewhat obscured by the more rapid increase of 
technicians and engineers combined than of those personnel within the engineering-technical 

roup referred to as ‘praktiki’, i.e. personnel without secondary school professional training or 
igher education. 

31 However, at least in 1957 it was expected that the number of technicians would continue 
to grow more rapidly than the number of engineers (V. Komarov, op. cit. p. 63). 

32M. Danielian, Marksizm-Leninizm o protivopolozhnosti mezhdu umstvennym i fizicheskim 
trudom (Erevan, 1957) pp. 182-183; O. Gubareva, ‘O rashirennom vosproizvodstve kvalifitsiro- 
vannoi rabochei sily v SSSR’, Voprosy ekonomiki 1958 no. 11 p. 32. 


ApprENDIxX TABLE A-1I 


Number employed and average monthly earnings in Rubles in selected employees (a) 
and engineering-technical (b) occupations reported in Wage Surveys of March 1928 
and October 1934 


March 1928 October 1934 
Number — Monthly Number Monthly 
Industries and Occupations employed _ earnings employed earnings 
Ferrous METALLURGY (rubles) (rubles) 

accountants .. se a 83 194.48 987 353 
bookkeepers . . oe -« «ee 94.31 2,968 191 
_— oe i a isi 498 §2.58 308 128 
partment heads... a $60 677 
shop chiefs rm } 5°7 263.99 2,083 827 


foremen ade ie ss 806 175.39 4,109 $17 
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ELECTRIC POWER STATIONS 
accountants .. wi - 33 175.64 225 317 
bookkeepers . . ee - 201 75.99 233 170 
clerks . . - a. - 67 69.23 60 111 
department heads... - 100 610 
shop chiefs - wl - — 334 614 
foremen i 4 mn 45 2$6.27 489 459 
PRINTING 
accountants .. ‘i - 72 165.53 128 279 
bookkeepers . . a is 288 92.33 438 177 
clerks . . me ex - 106 82.28 41 139 
department heads .. - 58 377 
shop chiefs } - 186.994 362 368 
foremen * is 4 101 156.39 359 312 
j CoTTON 
accountants .. gi ” 99 172.4$ $21 293 
bookkeepers . . is ~» 2000 92.56 2,161 160 
clerks .. os - . ee 71.96 641 107 
department heads .. ss 199 434 
shop chiefs ss si } 173 220.14 746 470 
foremen - be ~ 351 172.42 1,394 350 
Frax 
accountants .. os “ 29 136.86 86 242 
bookkeepers . . ses i 259 68.59 316 150 
clerks .. ate és - 365 62.80 $6 94 
department heads .. - 49 408 
shop chiefs sie - \ 58 198.934 173 426 
foremen = " - 124 123.64 232 287 
LEATHER 
> accountants .. ia ie 95 1§2.73 206 266 
bookkeepers . . oe - 356 87.54 372 155 
clerks . . ae as os 99 79.03 34 136 
department heads .. sa 73 435 
shop chiefs ‘“ - 134 174-39 244 406 
foremen ed a - 167 164.86 462 275 
SHOE 
> accountants .. - Se 44 159.25 224 273 
bookkeepers .. . 319 98.20 487 176 
clerks .. - i - 104 84.64 38 128 
department heads .. - $5 476 
shop chiefs ws i \ 54 aetna 183 478 
foremen - ai one III 189.36 471 328 
Tosacco 
4 accountants .. es is 40 1§7.93 94 286 
bookkeepers .. ‘a Ka 220 83.04 183 167 
clerks .. sa - - 44 62.99 6 123 
department heads .. de 31 450 
shop chiefs - \ - 215.80 112 371 
foremen bi is ve 5 128.60 $4 367 
, 
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CONFECTIONERY 
accountants .. 


bookkeepers . . 


clerks .. 


department heads 


shop chiefs 


foremen 


RUBBER 
accountants .. 


bookkeepers . . 
clerks . . 


department teenie 


shop chiefs 


foremen 


MATCHES 
accountants .. 
bookkeepers . . 
clerks .. 


department heads 


shop chiefs 


foremen 


CLOTHING 


accountants .. 
bookkeepers . . 
clerks . . 


department heads 


shop chiefs 


foremen 


COAL 


accountants .. 
bookkeepers . . 
clerks . . 


department heads 


shop chiefs 
foremen 


Frour MILLING 
accountants .. 


bookkeepers . . 


clerks . . 


BAKING 


accountants .. 
bookkeepers . . 


clerks .. 


37 
Ig 
$0 
18 


134 


31 
268 
222 


80 


271 


14 
78 


78 


51 
349 


87 
341 


40 
421 
178 


70 
185 


48 
158 
12 


13 
Il 
23 
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169.20 
95-79 
84.45 


229.064 


165.00 


197.06 
120.98 
109.92 
312.14 


184.94 


132.64 
66.58 
53-89 
94.27 

125.63 


147.41 
83.69 
58.48 


169.094 


135.38 


164.35 
86.30 
$6.09 


246.344 


145.16 


160.50 
81.43 
$6.92 


144.15 
86.91 
60.22 


293 
313 
16 
40 
144 
168 


98 
287 
13 
49 
108 
380 


21 


na. 
67 


$24 
1,138 
128 
155 
631 
1,070 


230 
242 
18 


276 
161 
I§1 
443 
391 
301 


278 
170 
124 
556 
543 
312 


238 
142 

74 
n.a. 
368 
212 


2$5 
154 
123 
342 
311 
226 


358 
227 
117 
$50 
625 
382 


253 
151 
103 


255 
156 
119 
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, Liquor 
accountants .. se ) 154 138.88 69 285 
bookkeepers . . Bt ” 222 85.41 87 165 
clerks . . ee i = 31 76.55 14 131 
department heads... ‘ ie n.a. n.a. 
shop chiefs a os 5 52-73 43 307 
foremen ne sie - 19 138.95 17 307 
, PAPER 
accountants .. én se 31 175.07 154 276 
bookkeepers . . me - 173 . 89.46 237 161 
clerks .. e - Ds 117 60.16 49 NN 
department heads .. “i 37 454 
shop chiefs " bs 97 — 177 440 
foremen ss - . 77 176.41 221 323 
4 
PORCELAIN-EARTHEN WARE 
accountants .. oe ins 13 197.38 65 265 
bookkeepers . . ~~ a 97 84.91 150 155 
clerks . . a ia re 177 79.96 25 117 
GLASS 
@ accountants .. ms sis 33 165.26 65 287 
bookkeepers . . “A - 258 76.52 205 154 
clerks .. * Si i 1§0 49.62 53 98 
department heads .. os : 17 $39 
shop chiefs .. 64 a2 } sans 143.574 168 392 
foremen * mn - 89 194.78 44 312 
Woo. 
accountants .. vs by 34 169. $3 140 284 
“ bookkeepers . . “x sf 308 79.71 366 148 
-* “ a . - 337 70.1§ 97 92 
epartment heads .. i $3 496 
shop chiefs . 7 } 57 183.634 177 464 
foremen sé “ - 160 161.59 316 324 
FURNITURE 
5 department heads... 9 427 
shop chiefs - - - 128.01 25 464 
foremen os ms . 40 146.62 51 269 
SAWMILLS-PLYWOOD 
department heads... i 40 393 
shop chiefs ao 64 ste 331 374 
, foremen — be i? 50 148.30 325 257 
(a) The 1934 figures shown here for accountants apply to occupations cited as ‘chief accountants 
and accountants’ in the source used. The 1934 figures shown here for bookkeepers apply to 
occupations cited as ‘bookkeepers and computers’ in the source used. 
(b) The occupational titles shown here separately as department heads and shop chiefs are cited 
in the source of the 1928 figures as ‘heads of shops and departments’ with a single earnings 
5 
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figure presented for both groups combined. The 1934 figures shown here for department 
heads apply to occupations cited as ‘department heads and senior engineers’ in the source of 
the 1934 figures. 


Sources: 

1928: Derived from data in TSU SSSR, Differentsiatsiya zarabotnoi platy v fabrichno-zavodskoi 
promyshlennosti soyuza SSR za 1927 i 1928 (Moscow, 1929). 

1934: Derived from data in TsUNKhU SSSR, Zarabotnaya plata inzh khnicheskileh 


rabotnikov, sluzhashchikh i uchenikov v sentyabre-oktyabre 1934 (Moscow, 1936). 








AppENDIX TABLE A-2 


Average Monthly Earnings in Rubles of All Workers, Fitters and Common Labourers 
Reported in Wage Surveys of March 1928 and October 1934 


Average earnings, March 1928 Average earnings, Oct. 1934 


Industries All Common All Common 
workers Fitters labourers workers Fitters _ labourers 
Ferrous Metallurgy .. 75.12 89.89  §2.20 178 191 106 
Electric Power Stations 106.97 123.34 60.75 185 221 109 
Printing ie ea 89.84 112.27 $6.74 157 270 103 
Cotton ~ .. oe 63.17 105.74 §2.10 134 196 106 
Flax .. » - 45-47 78.15 44.59 115 167 93 
Leather(a) .. tf 89.57 106.04 61.88 148 205 118 
Shoe .. mu as 99.72 145.13 60.10 153 275 105 
Tobacco a a 81.80 133.07 69.52 147 247 97 
Confectionery = 79.25 124.23 76.06(b) 132 226 112 
Rubber a .. 108.13 158.38 101.74 154 227 110 
Matches Le a 49-19 75.73 46.32 120 219 117 
Clothing... - 91.66 117.89 $1.13 122 198 102 
Coal . oe $6.05 71.18 36.24 166 197 94 
Flour Milling - Ke 70.88 90.47 44.98 157 195 76 
Liquor ne wie 68.32 88.94 66.40 II4 210 95 
Paper .. ‘ 67.56 115.68 $6.21 126 181 105 
Porcelain-Earthenware 63.64 88.24 $1.74 150 209 131 
Glass .. ae me $5-63 76.30 36.36 139 178 97 
Wool . = i 65.82 90.99  47.63(b) 134 209 106 
Furniture ae 90.27 III.43 68.33 Isl 234 117 
Sawmills-Plywood .. $7.09 87.70 42.17 147 219 109 


(a) Leather-fur in 1934. 


(b) These figures are specified as applicable to men common labourers in the source used. In 
several other cases where the source of the 1928 data presents earnings of men only, estimates 
of average earnings for all common labourers have been derived by utilizing data on male- 
female wage differentials in 1927 or 1929. 


Sources: 


1928: Same as source of 1928 figures in Appendix Table A-r. 


1934: TSUNKhU SSSR, Zarabotnaya plata rabochikh krupnoi promyshlennosti v oktyabre 1934 
(Moscow, 1935). 

















LAWS OF WAR AND WAR CRIMES ON THE RUSSIAN 
FRONT DURING WORLD WAR II: THE SOVIET VIEW 


In the course of the Second World War the voice of the Soviet Govern- 
ment was heard more than once, alone or in unison with that of its 
Allies, in numerous declarations, notes and agreements promising dire 
punishment to Axis war criminals for their countless misdeeds.’ Later, 
at the close of the military hostilities, Soviet representatives played a 
major role at the London Conference of 1945, and made significant 
contributions to the work of drafting the Charter of the International 
Military Tribunal, under which the leaders of Nazi Germany were 
then tried and convicted. Subsequently the Soviets also took an active 
part in the Tokyo trials of the chief Japanese war criminals. 

The constructive participation of the USSR in these momentous 
international developments helped considerably to clarify the official 
Soviet view on a number of questions of international law relating to 
the conduct of war and the rules of warfare. It has been acknowledged 
by some Western jurists that the Soviets played an important, if not a 
dominant, role in the formulation of the principle of the criminality 
of aggressive war,* a concept which was to find its way into the Charter 
of the Nuremberg Tribunal and thereby to have also become part of 
the recognized body of contemporary international law. In addition, 
Soviet lawyers have also claimed for their country international 
primacy in authoritatively stating, espousing and enforcing the other 
main legal principles later invoked at Nuremberg and Tokyo, citing in 
evidence Stalin’s and Molotov’s wartime speeches and diplomatic 
correspondence, the war crimes trials held in the USSR both during 
and immediately after the war and, finally, Soviet contributions to the 
drafting of the Charter of the International Military Tribunal for 
Europe itself.* 

There already exists a voluminous literature on the major questions 
of law involved in the trial of the major war criminals. Trials of war 
crimes before the national courts of Western countries and before the 
military tribunals of the Western occupation authorities in Europe and 
elsewhere, too, have received, by and large, the attention they deserve. 
However, little if anything has so far been done outside the Soviet 
Union to examine the practice of the USSR in this crucial area of 
international public law and to determine the views of the Soviet 
Government on the major problems in the field of the laws and customs 
of war. 

The purpose of this study is to attempt an evaluation of the theories 
elaborated by Soviet statesmen and jurists on the subject and to 
examine the practices of the Soviet Government and its armed forces 
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in adhering to and applying the international laws of warfare. It is 
believed that at Nuremberg and Tokyo the Soviets were necessarily 
forced to compromise somewhat with their Allies’ concepts of inter- 
national law in order to ensure joint action and that a more truthful 
picture of Soviet views on the various problems in this field will 
emerge from an examination of Moscow’s unilateral policy statements 
and its domestic enforcement of the laws of war, particularly as reflected 
in the military trials of Nazi war criminals captured by the Soviet 
Army. 
The Background 

It is now quite definitely established that the chief, and perhaps the 
only real, reason why the traditional laws of warfare were not at all 
adhered to in the conduct of military hostilities on the Russian front 
lies in the conscious and premeditated decision of the Fiihrer and his 
entourage to wage in that area a ‘total’ war of annihilation and exter- 
mination, wholly unhampered by even the most elementary con- 
siderations of international law and morality. The determining factor 
behind the general lawlessness of the military activities on the East 
European front was thus wholly a political one, originating in Hitler’s 
racial ideology. In addition, however, some legal arguments were also 
voiced in order to attempt an explanation of this tragic state of affairs. 
Prominent among these was the assertion by German spokesmen to 
the effect that the codified rules of international law did not apply to 
the Soviet-German fighting because the Soviet Government had never 
formally adhered to the Hague Conventions of 1899 and 1907. 
Although this was obviously an expedient afterthought produced by 
the Nazi regime in order to justify to some extent its calculated and 
afore-planned disregard for the said accords the charge must neverthe- 
less be examined. 

In effect, at the time of the German invasion of the USSR the Soviet 
Government had not officially acceded to the Hague Conventions of 
1899 and 1907 on the rules of warfare. By June 1941 it had only 
adhered to the 18 October 1907 Hague Convention for the adaptation 
of the principles of the Geneva Convention to maritime warfare; the 
17 June 1935 Geneva Protocol prohibiting the use in war of asphyxiat- 
ing, poisonous and other gases and of bacteriological methods of 
warfare; and the 27 June 1929 Geneva Convention regarding the 
amelioration of the condition of wounded and sick in armies in the 
field.> 

The failure of the Soviet Union formally to sign and ratify the Hague 
Conventions is not entirely conclusive, however, and need not have 
thereby automatically exempted Germany from all its obligations 
under the regulations by means of the simple expedient of appealing 
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to the si omnes clause. Indeed, Soviet lawyers and politicians have 
constantly emphasized, both before and since World War II, that the 
Hague Conventions of 1899 and 1907 had merely served to codify 
some of the already universally recognized laws and customs of war 
and that, as a consequence, both the traditional rules of warfare and 
the conventionalized regulations continue to be equally binding on 
all nations, irrespective of whether they ever signed or deposited an 
instrument of accession to the documents themselves.® Thus, Soviet 
textbooks and treatises on international law in their chapters on war 
and the laws of warfare almost exclusively deal with the matter in 
terms of an expos¢ of and commentary on the main propositions of 
the Hague and Geneva agreements.” And, insofar as the Soviet Union 
is concerned, it has repeatedly been claimed by Russian jurists that 


it is also natural that the USSR recognized all laws and customs of war, since they 
were directed towards the humanization of war, and that it has insisted on their 
observance. The USSR has thought that from the point of view of international 
law belligerent States have no right to use any and every form and method of war, 
but only those which are not forbidden by international agreements (conventions). 
The USSR has adhered to all proposals which could mitigate the consequences of 
destructive wars, the main weight of which falls on the mass of the people®. 


In line with this point of view the Soviet Government repeatedly 
protested during the war against glaring violations by the Germans of 
the established norms of jus gentium relative to the conduct of military 
operations and the treatment of prisoners of war and the civilian 
population, citing both the customary rules and the laws conven- 
tionalized in the Hague accords, which the USSR claimed to have 
recognized and which had been formally signed by Germany.? That 
the Soviets insisted throughout that the usual rules of warfare must 
also regulate the conduct of military action on the Eastern front was 
evident from numerous statements issued by the Kremlin at the time, 
such, for example, as the one made by Molotov in his note of 27 April 
1942: 

. .. being true to the principles of humanity and respect for its international obliga- 

tions, the Soviet Government even in present circumstances does not intend to 

resort to reprisals against German war prisoners, and continues to abide by the 
undertakings as regards the regime of war prisoners, which the Soviet Union 


assumed under the Hague Conventions of 1907, and which was signed, but is now 
treacherously violated in all its provisions, by Germany.’® 


It would seem, therefore, that de jure the general rules of warfare 
recognized by the law of nations could, and indeed should, have been 
applied to the armed hostilities on the Eastern front. The basic condition 
for a full enforcement of the Hague regulations, that of reciprocity, 
seems to have been fulfilled ex principio from the very outset, since 
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Germany had ratified the Conventions and the USSR had officially 
and repeatedly expressed its willingness to abide by their provisions. 

On the other hand, the question has also been raised whether the 
Soviets, in turn, were obliged and fully intended to apply all the usual 
rules of inter-State warfare in view of the clearly aggressive character 
of the German attack and the evolution of international legal theory 
and practice during the period 1919-39 on the subject of illegal or 
unjust wars, as well as because of the existence in the Communist 
ideology of its own particular brand of categorization of wars into 
just and unjust. 

The problem of the necessity and desirability of enforcing the tradi- 
tional laws of war when repelling an aggressive attack has been 
discussed on numerous occasions since the end of World War I and 
has elicited considerable doctrinal controversy. In practice, however, 
there seems to be general agreement that on humanitarian grounds 
rules limiting the arbitrariness and destructiveness of modern armed 
conflicts should be equally observed in all wars, irrespective of their 
juridico-ethical qualification.!? In any case, in World War II the 
Governments of the United Nations, including that of the USSR, did 
not profess for that reason to ignore entirely the code of international 
warfare, even if infringements of individual norms were rather 
frequent. 

As concerns the concept of just and unjust wars in Marxist doctrine, 
a distinction which was drawn very early in its political literature! 
and which was to exert profound influence on the Soviet interpretation 
of the rules of inter-State relations, the definition thereof has always 
been couched essentially in theoretical and ideological terms!* and, 
on the whole, would seem to be devoid of any very significant legal 
substance. In any event, in the course of World War II, which authori- 
tative Soviet sources repeatedly depicted as the most unjust of all wars, 
no claim was made by the Soviet Government to the effect that this 
characterization of the conflict entitled it to disregard the basic prin- 
ciples of international rules of warfare nor was any official attempt 
made to dismiss on these grounds as irrelevant or inappropriate rm 
customary laws of war.-In only one field—namely, the question of 
the legitimacy of guerrilla warfare and the international legal norms 
regulating it—did Soviet sources appeal to the higher principles 
allegedly inherent in the notion of a people’s just war of self-defence 
against aggression in order to justify important de facto and de jure 
departures from the established rules. With this single exception the 
Soviet formula of just-unjust wars seems to represent, therefore, a 
primarily political proposition rather than a legal concept entailing 
major modifications of recognized international practices. 
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In short, despite all the afore-mentioned considerations, legally the 
principle of the applicability of the Hague and Geneva Conventions 
to the German-Soviet hostilities remained unimpaired, even though 
the German authorities indulged in wholesale violations of these codes. 
On the other hand, it should be noted that in some respects the Soviet 
Government, too, propounded and enforced its own particular inter- 
pretation of certain points of international law, sometimes quite 
different from the generally prevailing views on the matter. The most 
significant deviations in Soviet theory and practice from the usual, 
widely endorsed doctrine were evidenced in the legal formulas used 
in the process of the judicial punishment of captured German soldiers 
for war crimes and in the controversial subject of guerrilla warfare 
and civilian hostages. 


Laws of War and War Crimes: Charges and Accusations 


Because of the utter contempt shown by the German military from 
the very outset of Hitler’s Drang nach Osten for even the most elemen- 
tary distinctions between lawful and prohibited means of waging war, 
there were but few opportunities for the Soviet authorities to protest 
meaningfully individual flagrant breaches of international custom on 
the conduct of military operations. Therefore, except for a few 
isolated instances of futile remonstrances,!° rather than complain 
uselessly against specific incidents of glaring violations of the Hague 
and Geneva rules, the Soviets preferred instead to catalogue for future 
reference the overall picture of systematic disregard for the provisions 
of these agreements evidenced by the Nazi regime. As a result, there 
are but few references in Soviet diplomatic papers of the war period 
to individual infringements by the German soldiery of laws of military 
conduct on the battle-field, most of the Soviet documentation being 
concerned with the administrative regime in the occupied territories 
and the treatment of war prisoners and the civilian population. 

Charges against the Wehrmacht’s criminal methods of waging war 
were made by authoritative Soviet spokesmen almost immediately 
after the outbreak of hostilities. Already on 6 November 1941 Stalin 
commented on alleged orders to the German soldiery inciting them to 
flagrant violations of the rules of war and declared that ‘the German 
invaders want a war of extermination with the peoples of the USSR’, 
simultaneously warning Berlin that ‘if the Germans want to have a 
war of extermination they will get it’.1© 

Shortly thereafter, on 25 November, the first official note b 
Molotov on Nazi atrocities charged the German authorities wi 
appalling crimes against Soviet prisoners of war.!” In his communica- 
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tion, the Commissar for Foreign Affairs referred to open violations by 
the Nazis of the Hague Conventions of 1907, particularly Article 7 to 
the supplement to the Fourth Hague Convention ‘recognized both by 
the Soviet Union and Germany’, and accused the German authorities 
of mass executions of prisoners of war, of the use of captive Red 
Army-men for military work in violation of the Hague principles, of 
looting their personal belongings, of torturing them and systematically 
starving them to death. With regard to the latter charge, Molotov 
specified that the calculated starvation rations were issued on the basis 
of an official decree promulgated by the German High Command and 
the Ministry of Food. The truth of this charge was said to have been 
confirmed ‘when the Soviet Government approached the Swedish 
Government regarding this question’ and ‘the Swedish Government 
declared that . . . information about the aforesaid German order 
published in the European and American press tallied with the facts’. 

It is important to note that the Soviet Government already, at this 
early date, made it known that it laid ‘all the responsibility for these 
inhuman actions of the German military and civil authorities on the 
criminal Hitlerite Government’. Thus, the all-enmeshing web of 
criminal conspiracy which was eventually to embrace the entire Nazi 
system, directly implicating the men at the summit of the official 
hierarchy as guilty accomplices in the misdeeds committed by the 
lower echelons, was heavily stressed from the very outset by the Soviet 
Government. From the very first the Soviets consistently began tracing 
the responsibility for the war crimes from the individual perpetrators 
at the bottom of the chain of command to those in the Government, 
the High Command and the Party Headquarters, whom they con- 
sidered even then as the real culprits. 

The first Soviet denunciations of Nazi atrocities only listed Nazi 
actions which were incontrovertibly violations of well-recognized and 
long-respected rules of international law. In its initial accusations the 
Kremlin did not depart from traditional norms of international laws 
of war, the violation of any of which would have been protested just 
as emphatically by any non-Communist Government. The Narkom- 
indel justifiably objected to the brutal maltreatment of captured 
Soviet soldiers, the widespread Nazi practice of using their labour in 
work connected with the German war effort, mass executions of Soviet 
P.O.W.s. It did not, however, denounce the practice of general 
utilization of prisoner of war labour on projects not concerned with 
the prosecution of the war, and seems to have availed itself extensively 
of the skill of captive German soldiers, presumably in non-military 
industries.'* Indeed, the sole questionable point in Molotov’s first note 
was his insistence on the provision of the Hague Convention ‘which 
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orders that belligerent countries shall give prisoners of war the same 
rations as are issued to members of their own armed forces’. This 
clause had already been questioned in World War I and found to be 
badly wanting,’ although the Russians were reported to have 
honoured it, by and large, in their treatment of German P.O.W.s.” 
Somewhat more unorthodox, at the time, even if undeniably 
justified, was Moscow’s insistence on underlining the systematic nature 
of the German atrocities which, according to the Soviets, made the 
individual members of the Hitlerite Government and the German High 
Command, and both bodies as a whole, equally, if not more, guilty 
of these crimes than the rank-and-file in the field.21 In its efforts to 
ensure that the ‘clique in Berlin’ would in the final account be held 
criminally responsible for the behaviour of the authorities in the field 
and in the occupied areas on the grounds that the latter merely executed 
an official, planned and premeditated policy set forth in specific and 
detailed orders and directives from their superiors, the Kremlin was 
logically led into insisting on the punishment of all concerned, irres- 
ctive of their high or low rank, post or title. Thus, the demand 
worn embraced “the organizers and executors’, such as “Hitler and 
his ministers, the leaders of the Fascist party, the High Command of 
the German Army’, as well as individual ‘perpetrators of these common 
crimes’, on the principle that ‘severe punishment must overtake all 
who are guilty of these most atrocious crimes against culture and 
humanity, all the Hitlerite criminals without exception—from the 
lance-corporal in the Army to the lance-corporal on the throne’.?2 
Molotov’s first denunciation of German atrocities was soon followed 
by others. In his note of 6 January 1943, copiously quoting from 
captured documents and orders issued by German commandi 
officers, he accused the German authorities of ‘wholesale robbery, 
despoliation of population and monstrous atrocities’. Listed in the 
Narkomindel’s communication were widespread robbing of private 
a. plunder of occupied territories, enforcement of a regime of 
d labour, starvation and bloody repression of the population in the 
conquered areas, summary executions, pillaging and burning, arbitrary 
requisitioning of all food, clothing and other items for the needs of 
the German soldiery, use of civilians for military work, their mass 
arrests and internment in camps as ‘prisoners of war’. “Thus’, Molotov 
charged, ‘the inhuman regime which has been established by the 
German-Fascist authorities for prisoners of war becomes the lot of the 
civil population.’ 
In line with the policy already delineated in his first declaration, 
Molotov, while accusing individual German soldiers and commanders 
in the field, stressed once again the theme that: 
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Irrefutable facts prove that the regime of plunder and bloody terror against the 
non-combatant population of occupied towns and villages constitutes not merely 
the excesses of individual German officers and soldiers, but a definite system 
previously planned and encouraged by the German Government and the German 
High Command, which deliberately foster the most brutal instincts among soldiers 
and officers in their Army. . . . 


Once again the Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs affirmed that 
‘in reporting all these atrocities committed by the German invaders to 
all Governments with which the USSR has diplomatic agreements the 
Soviet Government declares that it lays all the responsibility for these 
inhuman and rapacious acts committed by the German troops on the 
criminal Hitlerite Government of Germany’. In closing, Molotov 
promised that the Soviet nation “would never forgive the atrocities, 
rape, destruction and mockery which the bestial bands of German 
invaders have committed, and are committing against the peaceful 
population of our country’. He did not, however, at this time indicate 
what manner of punishment would be meted out to those accused of 
these atrocities, nor how this retribution would be administered. 

The determined underlining of the systematic character of the 
German atrocities and, consequently, of the responsibility of the men 
in the decision-making posts for them, was pursued even further in 
the Soviet note of 27 April 1942.7 Enumerated among the new charges 
against the German Army were looting, plunder and criminal excesses 
against the civilian population, wanton destruction of towns and 
villages, enslavement and deportation of civilians, their mass arrest and 
confinement in P.O.W. camps, destruction of national cultures and all 
manners of bestialities encouraged on direct orders of superior officers. 
Particular stress was laid again on the planned extermination by the 
Germans of captured Soviet soldiers. However, in spite of the bitterness 
of its denunciation of the Wehrmacht’s practices, the Soviet note speci- 
fically reiterated that Moscow had no intention of resorting to reprisals 
against captive Germans. In conclusion Molotov once again pledged 
that ‘Hitler’s Government and its accomplices will not escape severe 
responsibility and deserved punishment for all their unparalleled 
crimes perpetrated against the peoples of the USSR and against all 
freedom-loving peoples’. 

Shortly thereafter transpired indications of new developments in the 
Kremlin's attitude towards the question of the eventual punishment 
of Nazi war criminals. In effect, the London representatives of the 
occupied European States had met at the Conference at the Palace of 
St. James’s on 13 January 1942, and had issued a joint Declaration 
affirming, inter alia, that the signatories ‘. . . place among their principal 
war aims the punishment through the channels of organized justice 
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of those guilty or responsible for those crimes [crimes committed in 
occupied territories] whether they have ordered them, perpetrated 
them, or participated in them. . .’.% Thereby the Soviet claim con- 
cerning the responsibility of the decision- and policy-makers in the 
structure of the Nazi officialdom seemed to have found acceptance in 
the diplomacy of an important segment of the international com- 
munity. Specifically appended to it, however, was the notion of 
punishment through judicial procedures. In the spring of 1942 the 
signatories of the St. James’s Palace Declaration addressed fresh notes 
to the three Big Powers. In reply to the original Declaration and the 
new communication, and after both Roosevelt and Churchill had 
already answered and associated themselves with the idea of judicially 
administered retribution, Molotov in turn transmitted the views of 
the Sovnarkom, 14 October 1942, to the effect that 


the Soviet Government approves and shares the just desire expressed in the collective 
note received, that those guilty of the crimes indicated shall be handed over to 
judicial courts and prosecuted, and that the sentences passed on them shall be put 
into execution. 


The Soviet Government is ready to support all practical measures to this end 
on the part of the Allied and friendly Governments, and counts upon all interested 
States giving each other mutual assistance in seeking out, handing over, bringing 
to court and passing sentence on the Hitlerites and their accomplices guilty of the 
organization, promotion or perpetration of crimes on occupied territory.?” 


Specifically naming ‘Hitler, Goering, Hess, Goebbels, Himmler, 
Ribbentrop, Rosenberg and other organizers of German brutalities 
from among the leaders of Fascist Germany’, Molotov’s note proceeded 
to take a major step beyond all previous proposals, Soviet and Western 
alike, and advanced an additional suggestion both novel and un- 
expected to the effect that 


the Soviet Government considers it essential to hand over without delay for trial 
before a special international tribunal, and to punish according to all the severity 
of criminal law, any of the leaders of Fascist Germany who in the course of the 
war have fallen into the hands of States fighting against Hitlerite Germany. 


Undoubtedly, foremost in Molotov’s mind when making the offer 
must have been the thought of an immediate wartime trial of Rudolf 
Hess, then residing in a British gaol. Due to the opposition of Washing- 
ton and London to the idea this proposal came to naught at the time. 
The note of 14 October 1942 is extremely important for the under- 
standing of subsequent Soviet actions. By its terms, the Soviets un- 
ambiguously confirmed: (1) their desire to see the leaders of Nazi 
Germany tried under criminal law before an international tribunal; 


Cc 
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(2) their willingness and readiness to co-operate in the international 
extradition or surrender of war criminals; (3) their approbation of the 
idea of national trials before domestic criminal courts for war criminals 
of lesser calibre. All three principles were to remain for many years the 
basic elements of Soviet policy with regard to war criminals. 

In line with the ideas expounded in the note of 14 October, a decree 
issued by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on 2 November 1942, 
created an ‘Extraordinary State Commission for ascertaining and 
investigating crimes perpetrated by the German-Fascist invaders and 
their accomplices, and the damage inflicted by them on citizens, 
collective farms, social organizations, State enterprises and institutions 
of the USSR’.“ The Commission was formed, inter alia, ‘in order to 
keep complete records of the vile crimes perpetrated by the Germans 
and their accomplices’ and ‘in order to establish wherever possible the 
identity of the German-Fascist criminals guilty of the organization or 
execution of the crimes in occupied Soviet territories, so that they may 
be handed over to the courts for severe punishment’. 

Yet another warning of severe retribution for those guilty of atrocities 
was sounded in Stalin’s speech of 6 November 1942.7” Then, on 18 
December, the Government of the Soviet Union signed with its other 
Allies a joint declaration on the subject of the extermination of the 
Jewish population of Europe by the Nazis.*° The next day the Informa- 
tion Bureau of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs issued 
a separate statement on the same matter, which dwelt primarily on 
crimes committed by the German Army and Gestapo against the 
Russian Jews.*! Both statements promised dire punishment for these 
cruelties. 

Finally, on 11 May 1943, the final note in the series concerning Nazi 
atrocities in the USSR was made public by the Narkomindel.** This 
communication put the final touches on Soviet efforts to expose the 
bestialities described by the Russians as a systematic and planned policy, 
the direct source of which was the Government and high officialdom of 
Nazi Germany. What is more, the Narkomindel’s note for the first 
time also specified as criminally responsible all private parties which 
had exploited or maltreated deported Soviet citizens and German 
industrialists who had participated in the economic plundering of 
occupied Soviet areas and used slave labour in their enterprises. 
document concluded with the Soviet Government expressing its 
confidence ‘that all interested Governments are unanimously of the 
opinion that the Hitlerite Government and its agents should be made to 
bear the full responsibility and suffer the severest punishment for their 
monstrous crimes, for the privations and sufferings of the millions of 
peaceful citizens who are forcibly abducted to German-Fascist slavery’. 
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Laws of War and War Crimes: Enforcement and Punishment 

In the meantime, however, the Soviet Government did not confine 
itself to merely publicizing its resolve to see the Germans it accused of 
war crimes punished at some indeterminate future date. Assured of the 
approbation and official sympathy of the other Allied nations for the 
a of judicial trial of Nazi criminals of war, the Soviets proceeded 
to adopt domestically concrete measures designed to ensure an effective 
implementation of that policy. Already on 19 April 1943, a Decree 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, the text of which has never 
been published, but the provisions of which, according to Soviet 
sources, were ‘in full aaa with ... Article 29 of the Geneva Conven- 
tion’33 of 1929, prescribed that ‘German-Fascist criminals guilty of 
grave crimes against Soviet citizens, were to be punished with death by 
hanging, and their accomplices, with hard labour’.** The law further 
stipulated that ‘the cases of the crimes of the German, Italian, Rumanian, 
Hungarian and Finnish Hitlerites must be tried by divisional courts- 
martial’. 

The first known judicial enforcement of the 19 April decree took 
place shortly after its promulgation. Between 14 July and 16 July 1943, 
eleven individuals accused of treason and collaboration with the 
German occupation authorities were tried in an unnamed city ‘N’ of 
the North Caucasus region before a military tribunal for atrocities 
committed in the city of Krasnodar and the Krasnodar district.*° The 
defendants, all Soviet citizens, were indicted under Articles 58-1 ‘a’ and 
58-1‘b’ of the RSFSR Criminal Code. In addition, the indictment 
charged that the atrocities in the city of Krasnodar and the Krasnodar 
area were committed under the direct orders of the Commander of the 
German 17th Army and under the immediate direction and super- 
vision of thirteen other German officers and soldiers individually 
identified. 

The general tone of the trial and the main purpose of the proceedings 
were set from the very beginning, when the prosecution declared that 


for the torture and sadism, for the mass executions and massacres by the inhuman 
means of asphyxiation with toxic gases in specially equipped machines, for the 
burning and other methods of extermination of innocent Soviet citizens, including 
old men, women and children, the responsibility rests on the leaders of the gangster 
Fascist Government of Germany and the German Command. 


An almost identical line of interrogation was pursued by the prosecution 
in the examination of each of the men in the dock. It repeatedly sought 
(successfully) to elicit information from the accused confirming its 
contention that the torture and maltreatment of Soviet citizens by the 
German authorities were part of a regular system. Its questioning 
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forced the defendants again and again to name and, thereby, fully to 
— in their own crimes their Nazi superiors—all the German 
officers and men listed in the indictment. Moreover, all the accused 
openly confessed their personal guilt, admitted that they had joined the 
Germans voluntarily, gave extensive and damaging information bear- 
ing on the use of the so-called ‘gas vans’ employed in the mass exterm- 
ination of Soviet civilians, admitted their own participation in punitive 
expeditions against partisans and villages suspected of aiding or sym- 
pathizing with guerrilla resistance. 

In its attempts to mitigate somewhat the guilt of the accused which, 
incidentally, it frecly admitted, defence counsel%’ insisted that they 
‘were only executors of the criminal will of the German-Fascist 
murderers and that ‘the true defendants in this case are Hitler and his 
criminal band of generals and officers of the German Army in the hands 
of whom the individuals now sitting in the dock are dumb instruments 
of execution of their criminal directives and orders’. It also pointed out 
to the court that its clients had willingly co-operated with the tribunal, 
had given full testimony on their activities and had effectively placed 
the responsibility at the door of their German superiors, while the 
accused themselves pleaded for clemency on the grounds that they had 
only been unthinking tools in the hands of the German authorities and 
because ‘they entered the service of the German butchers out of a sense 
of fear’. 

Four of the defendants were found guilty under Article 58-1‘a’ of 
the RSFSR Criminal Code, all others under Article 58-1‘b’. In 
accordance with Articles 319-320 of the RSFSR Criminal Procedural 
Code and basing itself on the Decree of 19 April 1943, the court 
sentenced eight of the accused to death by hanging, just as had been 
demanded by the prosecution, and the remaining three to deportation 
and hard labour for 20 years apiece. 

Several points should be noted regarding the Krasnodar trial. First, 
all the defendants were Soviet citizens. Second, they were all tried 
under Soviet law for violation of the Russian Criminal Code. It would, 
therefore, appear from the evidence of the Krasnodar trial that as of 
July 1943, the Soviets were not as yet prepared to try and sentence 
unilaterally any member of the regular German Army.** In effect, 
numerous Germans known to be guilty of war crimes had by then 
already fallen into Soviet hands, yet the Kremlin chose instead to set 
up a show trial in which exclusively Russians citizens were convicted. 
It should also be observed that the trial per se could not serve as judicial 
precedent for any subsequent proceedings against captured German 
war criminals, for instead of sentencing the accused at Krasnodar for 
murder or torture, crimes also imputable to their German superiors, 
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the Soviets chose instead to hang them for treason, a provision of the 
Criminal Code in no way applicable to members of the German 
Gestapo or Army. 

On the other hand, the trial may be said to have achieved the follow- 
ing important results: (1) the Kremlin once more forcibly reiterated its 
conviction that the responsibility for the crimes documented at 
Krasnodar ultimately rested with the German Government and High 
Command; and, (2) the atrocities were lengthily and convincingly 
depicted as an integral part of a total and premeditated plan basic to 
the whole Fascist way of life. Furthermore, all the accused fully con- 
fessed and, under the questioning of the prosecution, aided by the 
defence, were led moreover into implicating highly-placed German 
officials and Army officers. Thereby, grounds were prepared for 
possible future trials should the Germans named in the indictment be 
subsequently captured or surrendered and the Soviet Government thus 
served official notice that it would seek their punishment in that 
eventuality. Indeed, such seems to have been the principal intention 
of the Soviet Government for at the time of the trial the Soviet press 
repeatedly let it be known that ‘the Russian people will not rest until 
they have hanged all Gestapo and Army officers responsible for the 
Krasnodar butchery’.*? 

The next and decisive step on the road to ensuring punishment for 
Nazi war crimes was taken at the Moscow Conference of the three 
Big Powers. At that memorable meeting, it is reported, 


the Russians had insisted on a declaration concerning the punishment of the 
individuals responsible for German atrocities in the occupied countries and areas. 
The Russians contended that the category of such war criminals embraced everyone 
from the Nazi higher-ups who issued the general directive for the extermination 
of Jews and other sections of the population down to the meanest Wehrmacht 

rivate who mowed down unarmed civilians with a machine gun, or used his 
nae in the gruesome fulfilment of the directives.” 


At the close of the Conference Churchill, Roosevelt and Stalin issued 
a joint declaration, adopted, according to Soviet jurists,*! at the 
initiative of the Soviet Government, in which a distinction was drawn 
between the future fate of the major war criminals and their less 
important henchmen. With regard to the latter, the three Heads of 
States agreed that ‘they will be brought back to the scene of their 
crimes and judged on the spot by the peoples they have outraged’.*? 
There is no indication whatsoever from the language of the document 
that the two Western statesmen in any way expected an immediate, 
or even an early, implementation of the agreement, particularly so 
since it was specifically stated in the declaration that: 
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At the time of granting of any armistice to any Government which may be set up in 
Germany, those German officers and men and members of the Nazi party who 
have been responsible for or have taken a consenting part in the above atrocities, 
massacres and executions will be sent back to the countries in which their abomin- 
able deeds were done in order that they may be judged and punished according to 
the laws of these liberated countries and of the free Governments which will be 
erected therein.*? 


In spite of this, however, ‘the Russians, for their part, have not waited 
for any clarification of the Moscow statement, going ahead on the 
assumption that each ravaged country has the right to deal with war 
criminals as it deems fit, and without suggestion from the outside’. 
Less than six weeks later, the Soviets proceeded to execute unilaterally 
part of the provisions of the Moscow accord. 

Even at this late date of November 1943, it should be noted, the 
precise scope of Soviet intentions vis-a-vis German war criminals was 
not yet fully made clear to the world at large. Nevertheless, there had 
already been some indications as to the general trend of Soviet thoughts 
on the subject. Thus, at the Big Three meetings at Moscow and 
Teheran, Stalin himself had broached the question. He is then reported 
to have said that ‘the German General Staff . . . must be liquidated. 
The whole force of Hitler’s mighty armies depended upon about fifty 
thousand officers and technicians. If these were rounded up and shot 
at the end of the war, German military might would be extirpated’. 

At the time Stalin’s statement was treated by all those present, 
including himself and Molotov, as a joke, even though Churchill has 
since written that ‘I was not then, and am not now, fully convinced 
that all was chaff and there was no serious intent lurking behind. . .’. 
Whether Stalin’s sally had been a trial-balloon sent aloft to gauge the 
frame of mind of his allies or had merely been, in fact, a harmless 
‘needling’ of the British Prime Minister will probably never be known, 
but there is no mistaking the fact that subordinate Soviet authorities 
were methodically engaged in compiling a full and damning record 
of the German atrocities in occupied Soviet areas. The Extraordinary 
State Commission was constantly publishing new findings in which 
hundreds of Germans, from generals to humble privates, were listed 
by name and rank along with a specific and detailed enumeration of 
the crimes of which they were accused.*” Furthermore, in the meantime 


all 


German prisoners went through a screening which divided officers from men, 
separated party and army SS troops, and Gestapo members from non-party men, 
and singled out individuals held accountable for specific atrocities, on the basis of 
evidence compiled by the ubiquitous War Crimes Commission, which had 
branches in every army division and every local soviet.** 
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Barely a week after the publication of the Moscow Declaration, 
Stalin once again returned to the question of war criminals. On 
6 November 1943 he stressed that ‘together with our Allies, we must’: 


measures to ensure that all the fascist criminals responsible for the present 
war an nd the sufferings of the people, should bear stern punishment and retribution 
for all the crimes perpetrated by them no matter in what country they may hide.” 


In spite of this renewed emphasis on joint Allied action and in disregard 
of the clear implication of the Moscow document that proceedings 
against war criminals would take place after an armistice with 
Germany, the Kremlin suddenly decided to take steps, immediately 
and dicikantadie, against Nazis accused of war crimes. Thus, 
already on 4 December 1943, it was reported in Krasnaya Zvezda, the 
Red Army newspaper, ‘that the first hanging of a German war criminal 
had been andel out at a village west of Kremenchug after a field 
court-martial. The gallows was a tree where a village woman had been 
executed for killing poultry without the permission of the German 
agricultural authorities’.°° Then, on 15 December 1943, opened at 
Kharkov, before the Military Tribunal of the 4th Ukrainian Front, 
the trial of three Germans and one Russian collaborationist.*! 

The Kharkov trial was the first public trial of Germans accused of 
atrocities and was said to be ‘in accordance with the joint statement of 
President Roosevelt, Premier Stalin and Prime Minister Churchill 
pledging that those responsible for war crimes would be brought back 
to the locality where they were committed and tried under the laws of 
that country’.°? Actually, all ‘the defendants were small fry’ :59 a captain 
of the Military Intelligence attached to a prisoner-of-war camp, an SS 
lieutenant, a police private and a Russian traitor who had chauffeured 
for the Kharkov Gestapo. 

The accused were charged under the Decree of 19 April 1943. The 
indictment opened with the now familiar theme: ‘All these crimes and 
atrocities are not isolated cases, but links in a long chain of crimes 
which have been, and are still being, committed by the German 
invaders on the direct instructions of the German Government and of 
the Supreme Command of the German Army’. In addition to laying 
the ultimate blaine for the crimes listed in the indictment on the 
‘officers and men of the German Army’ and directly charging with 
their commission the individuals in the dock, the prosecution further 
singled out and collectively accused of them a number of SS and police 
units,** a technique on which it did not elaborate but which seemed 
to be vaguely similar to indicting a criminal gang and which resembled 
somewhat the innovation of ‘criminal organization’ later formulated 
in the Charter of the Nuremberg Tribunal. 
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According to the indictment, ‘the preliminary investigation has 
revealed the existence of a regular system of’: 


Asphyxiation by carbon monoxide in specially equipped automobiles known as 
‘murder vans’ of many thousands of Soviet people; 

Brutal atrocities committed against Soviet civilians, accompanied by the burninz 
of towns and inhabited centres in the temporarily occupied areas; 

The wholesale extermination of the aged, and of women and infants; 

The shooting, burning alive and torture of Soviet wounded and prisoners of war. 


‘All this’, the Russians stressed, ‘is a glaring violation of the rules of war 
laid down by International Conventions and by universally recognized 
legal norms’.°> Referring to the fact that ‘international law prohibits 
the ill-treatment of prisoners of war’, the prosecution listed innumerable 
facts concerning the mass extermination of captive Russian soldiers, 
had the defendants individually corroborate its charges, called witnesses, 
both German and Soviet, for further proof of the truth of its claims. 
In addition, it accused the Germans of herding into ‘prisoner-of-war 
camps Soviet civilians seized in the temporarily occupied areas of the 
Soviet Union’, and of treating ‘them as prisoners of war’ in open 
contravention of the customary laws of war. 

The prosecution’s purpose of conclusively establishing from the very 
beginning the systematic character of the atrocities was relentlessly 
pursued throughout the entire proceedings. Time after time, under 
the prosecution’s prodding, the defendants were led into admitting 
that the atrocities were encouraged and even required by their superior 
officers as evidence of proper zeal, that they constituted a ‘regular 
system . . . introduced and encouraged by orders and regulations of the 
German Government and of the High Command of the German 
Army’, and that ‘the orders for the wholesale extermination of abso- 
lutely innocent Soviet people emanated from the German Govern- 
ment’. The accused repeatedly identified commanding officers who 
had issued criminal orders which they had carried out, underlined their 
own initiative in ordering some of the atrocities, admitted their own 
crimes and testified against others at considerable length. 

In its closing speech, 18 December, citing as precedent the Leipzig 
tribunal of post-World War I fame, the Washington Treaty of 1922 
and the recent Moscow Declaration, the prosecution dismissed the 
validity of the plea of superior orders and insisted that the accused be 
personally and individually held to account for their actions. On the 
other hand, the plea of respondeat superior seems to have been welcomed 
by the prosecution as an effective means for tracing the responsibility 
to the men at the top of the Nazi system, even though, in the same 
breath, it refused to grant immunity to the subordinates for the sole 
reason that they had acted under orders, asserting that: 
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Hitler, Gring, Goebbels, Himmler and their ilk—these are th a al i 9 aa 
and organizers of the wholesale murder and atrocities commii 
on Soviet soil, in Kharkov, in Krasnodar and in other cities. . 
Obergruppenfiihrers and Gruppenfiihrers of the SS—the Dietrichs and Simons, 
the chiefs o garrisons, commandants and gendarmes, leaders of the Gestapo of 
all ranks and positions among the German butchers—these are directly responsible 
for the deaths of hundreds of thousands of Soviet citizens.™. 


In defence, counsel for the accused stressed the fact that the defendants 
were but products of their environment, and the accused themselves, 
in their final statements, pleaded duress and asked for clemency on the 

ounds that they had confessed, had co-operated with the court and 

d renounced their National Socialistic views. 

All four men were found guilty under the provisions of the Decree 
of 19 April 1943. ‘By virtue of Article 196 of the Criminal Code of 
the Ukrainian Socialist Republic’, they were sentenced to death by 
hanging. The verdict was ‘final and not subject to appeal’. 

There is little doubt that the Kharkov trial was a carefully staged 
mise en scene. There is no indication, however, that the German 
defendants had either been rehearsed or coerced. Rather, it would 
seem that from among the thousands of Germans captured by the Red 
Army, the Soviet authorities had carefully selected three who showed 
signs of willingness to co-operate fully with the proceedings, perhaps 
in exchange for a Soviet promise (unkept) of clemency.*” Nor, on the 
other hand, is there any solid evidence that the accused were not in 
fact guilty of those crimes to which they so willingly confessed. 

The trial was given widespread publicity: it was conducted in public, 
with an audience which was kept rotating from day to day to ensure 
maximum attendance. Foreign correspondents were flown in, but were 
admitted only on the last day of the proceedings, which were, according 
to all the evidence available, painstakingly conducted with scrupulous 
respect for all procedural niceties. At least with regard to outward 
appearances it has been written that ‘certainly the Kharkov trials do 
not suffer by comparison with American procedure’ in the case of the 
German saboteurs who were landed on the Long Island and Florida 
coasts in 1942.58 

At the time of the trial it was thought that this first public sentencing 
of Nazi war criminals was but a prelude to a whole series of similar 
judgments. From the editorial comments abounding in the Soviet press 
it seemed then that, while this was the first public trial of German war 
criminals, it was certainly far from the last.*” The Soviet papers insisted 
that ‘the Kharkov trial is of great international significance. It pro- 
claims the triumph of justice. It shows that arrogantly violated inter- 
national standards of law will not go unpunished’.©° Moreover, the fact 
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that the confessions of al! the Kharkov defendants had involved their 
chiefs, both immediate and distant, was held to be highly significant: 


Observers considered that this line of questioning meant the preparation for the 
trial later on, even in absentia, of Hitler and other Nazi leaders from crimes com- 
mitted on Russian soil. It is to be expected that the Kharkov trials will be followed 
by other trials in which the Russians will at one and the same time bring to justice 
Germans in their hands open to accusations and build up a strong case against the 
Nazi leaders and their methods of total warfare. 


However, the sequence to the Kharkov trials, so confidently expected, 
never materialized. Not that known German war criminals went 
unpunished, for eye-witness accounts reported multiple hangings of 
captured Nazis found guilty of criminal excesses without benefit of 
public trial and publicity, in Kiev, for example.®* There is no official 
explanation for the sudden change in Soviet policy. After loudly 
advertising the Kharkov trial and after nationwide showings of the 
film of the proceedings, the Soviets all at once stopped mentioning the 
incident and even took the movie off the screens. It is possible that, 
having served concrete notice of their intentions vis-4-vis war criminals, 
creattd a major judicial precedent and firmly established for all to see 
their future claim to the punishment of the men in Berlin, the Soviets 
found it impractical further to encourage German savagery, particularl 
so since the Nazis even went so far as officially to threaten power: 
against captured British and American servicemen in retaliation for the 
Kharkov verdict. 

Immediately after the close of World War Il, the policy and tech- 
niques first enforced at Kharkov were resumed on a large-scale by the 
Soviet Government. A series of public trials was conducted in Kiev, 
Minsk, Riga, Leningrad, Smolensk, Bryansk, Velikiye Luki and 
Nikolayev.®? Death sentences were liberally meted out. In May 1950 
the Soviets admitted to holding in the USSR 9,717 German prisoners 
of war serving sentences for war crimes and 3,815 whose cases were 
still under investigation.%* A smaller number of Japanese military 
personnel charged with having committed atrocities against Soviet 
nationals was similarly dealt with.® After the war the Kremlin also 
sought, repeatedly but unsuccessfully, the surrender by the West for 
judicial punishment in the USSR of a long list of leading figures in the 
German Government, Army and industry, among them such alleged 
war criminals as General Guderian, Field Marshal von Rundstedt, 
General Reinhardt, General Halder, Alfred Krupp and many others.© 
Since then, from time to time further requests for the extradition of a 
large number of war criminals have been addressed by the Soviet 
Government to the Foreign Offices of various States.®? 
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The Law 

Soviet diplomatic correspondence during World War II, the policy 
statements by Stalin and Molotov, and the war crimes trials held in 
the USSR clarify considerably Soviet conceptions on a number of 
questions of international law related to the conduct of war. On the 
whole, it is quite clear that insofar as international legal rules regarding 
the wartime treatment of civilian populations and prisoners of war are 
concerned, the Soviet position is, ex principio, quite orthodox, being 
based essentially on the principles of the Hague and Geneva agreements. 
With regard to the actual rules of armed combat between armies in the 
field the Soviet viewpoint is somewhat less well known, largely 
because there were fewer references made by the Kremlin to German 
violations of these norms which would permit to gauge Soviet expecta- 
tions in this matter. On the other hand, in three particular areas of 
international law of war, the Soviet interpretation thereof appears to 
have departed markedly from the usually held views. These bear on 
questions of: (1) hostages and guerrillas; (2) the plea of respondeat 
superior and the relative responsibility of the principal and the agent 
for the commission of a war crime; and, (3) jurisdictional problems 
over criminals of war. 


1. Hostages and guerrillas: 

Soviet views on the taking of civilian hostages in occupied territories 
by the invading force are uncompromisingly clear. Stalin himself had 
qualified the German practice as a ‘vile system’ and excoriated the Nazi 
authorities for their brutal, wholesale executions of civilians thus 
detained. Along the same lines Soviet legal works have defined 
‘hostages’ as: 


Persons from amongst the local population of occupied territories illegally 
arrested by the occupants with the aim of preventing (by threatening the execution 
of the hostages) the local population of the occupied areas from committing acts 
directed against the occupant, and also with the aim of uncovering individuals who 
had committed such acts. The taking of hostages is generated by unjust, predatory, 
imperialistic wars and is an illegal act of the occupants aimed at terrorizing the 
population of the occupied territories.© 


According to Soviet sources, the practice of taking hostages was 
abandoned by the USSR as early as 1919,” and, unanimously, Soviet 
jurists have branded such arrests of civilians and their execution as an 
international crime and a form of ‘international banditism’.”! The 
Geneva Conventions of 1949 are said by them to have wholly justified 
the correctness of the Soviet contentions with regard to this problem,” 
although a considerable number of non-Russian international lawyers 
seem to be much less certain that the 1949 Geneva agreements have 
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succeeded in effectively settling all possible future abuses and con- 
troversies.”* 

The question of the legal status of guerrillas or partisans presents 
more difficulties. There is full agreement among Soviet jurists that 
partisans are protected by international law and the Hague and Geneva 
Conventions relative to regular combatants, and that the summary 
execution or maltreatment of captured guerrillas is a crime under 
international laws of warfare.7* On the other hand, there seems to be 
an equally unanimous agreement among Russian jurists to the effect 
that the four conditions stipulated by the Hague Conventions as basic 
prerequisites for guerrilla operations to be legitimate are no longer 
applicable. However, there exist two general schools of thought in the 
USSR on the reasons why almost entirely unrestricted guerrilla warfare 
is consonant with general international law, the first attempting to 
justify partisan or irregular military activities essentially in terms of 
established norms of international law, the other basing the legality 
of guerrilla warfare wholly on the concept of a just war. 

An early and highly ingenious effort to demonstrate the lawfulness 
of the Soviet partisan movement contended, in essence, that the 
resistance behind the German front lines was really not a form of 
guerrilla warfare stricto sensu, but in effect a form of levées en masse.” 
It argued that the very essence of a military occupation, such as would 
proscribe organized resistance by the civilian element, was its effective- 
ness” as defined in Articles 42-43 of the supplement to the 4th Hague 
Convention of 1907. However, it was pointed out, this very trait was 
the characteristic which lacked most in the German occupation of 
Soviet territory, therefore the resistance of the population behind the 
front was not guerrilla warfare in effectively conquered lands, but a 
widespread form of levées en masse of the area’s populace at the approach 
of the enemy. Consequently, it was claimed, not only were the 
members of the levées regular troops protected by the rules of the 
Hague Conventions on the laws and customs of war, but, moreover, 
their legal status was rightfully determined by the two conditions of 
Article 2 of the Convention and not the four postulates of its Article 1. 
Therefore, as long as these irregular troops carried arms openly and 
respected the laws and customs of war, as opposed to the additional 
requirements imposed on guerrillas that they be led by a responsible 
person and have distinguishing markings visible from a distance, it was 
insisted that they were to ve regarded as lawful uprisings of the citizenry 
of still unoccupied areas in the face of a threatening enemy invasion. 

In actuality, the argument is not too far-fetched and rests on a solid 
factual basis. Indeed, entire areas behind the German lines were in 
effect clear of German occupation troops and were administered by 
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regular or provisional Soviet authorities applying Soviet laws. These 
so-called ‘Partisan areas’ were said to cover in the winter of 1942-43 
63% of the territory of Belorussia alone, with similar extensive pockets 
of Soviet rule honeycombing the rest of the territory behind the 
front.”” 

Two other theses were also advanced in order to justify and prove 
the legitimacy of the partisan movement and its modi operandi. The first 
merely noted that the laws of international war in order to be bindin 
are predicated on the idea of mutual reciprocity and that the idea of 
guerrilla warfare per se as well as the unrestricted manner in which it 
was conducted by the Soviets were both legal because they were a just 
reprisal against the criminal Nazi method of waging total war.” The 
second appears to invoke in principle the provision of Article 1 of the 
Hague regulations in accordance with which ‘in countries where 
militia or volunteer corps constitute the army or form part of it, they 
are included under the lsdisinnion army’. 

In effect, it must be remembered that in the Soviet Union the partisan 
movement was not, or was only to an infinitesimal degree, a spon- 
taneous development. Guerrilla units were created behind the German 
lines upon direct orders of Stalin, in practical realization of his declara- 
tion that ‘the war with Fascist Germany cannot be considered an 
ordinary war’, that ‘it is not only a war between two armies, it is also 
a great war of the entire Soviet people against the German-fascist 
armies .”? In Government directives and Stalin’s speeches the partisans 
were named as equals of the other branches of the armed forces. They 
were highly organized, their operations were directed by the Govern- 
ment and the Party, they had to take oaths swearing to uphold military 
discipline and obey their leaders, most of their commanders were 
regular Army officers, their work was synchronized with the operations 
of the Red Army and upon the liberation of an area they were generally 
absorbed into the Red Army.*° 

A further consideration arguing in favour of the legitimacy of the 
partisan detachments in occupied Soviet territories under the principles 
of Article 1 of the Hague Convention is the fact that guerrilla warfare 
in the USSR often assumed the guise of guerrilla tactics which are 
recognized and sanctioned by international law. In effect, regular units 
of the Red Army (as well as detachments of the people’s militia) led 
by their officers, operating with their standard arms and uniforms, were 
systematically sown by the Red Army in its retreat and left behind to 
fight the enemy through guerrilla tactics in full accordance with the 
prescriptions of international law.*' Upon liberation of the area by the 
Soviet forces these units were generally reintegrated into the regular 


ranks. 
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There are valid legal grounds, therefore, for the Soviet contention 
that the treatment of the partisans by the Germans was a flagrant 
violation of international law and a criminal offence, although un- 
qualified Soviet assertions to the general import that the limitations 
imposed by the Hague agreements on military action by irregular units 
are now unrealistic and obsolete and no longer practically applicable, 
must be viewed with caution. Furthermore, Soviet jurisprudence has, 
since the war, largely abandoned its earlier attempts to legalize guerrilla 
activities essentially within the framework of established norms in | 
‘favour of an unconditional declaration that all and any partisan | 
' operations are legitimate if executed in the pursuit of the causes of a 
ust. war. Entirely disregarding the known principles of international 

aw and virulently denouncing former efforts to provide a legal 
justification for the guerrilla movement of 1941-45,5% Soviet sources 
now simply insist that ‘in a war of liberation every person who takes 
up arms to fight against the aggressor fulfils a high patriotic duty, and 
his actions may not be regarded as criminal’ .83 In these latter-day claims 
the Soviets clearly seem to have transgressed the bounds set by general 
international law, including even the more liberal rules of the new 1949 
Geneva Conventions. 





2. The plea of respondeat superior: 

The Soviets have consistently argued that the plea of respondeat 
superior does not provide any legal immunity if the act ordered to be 
committed is clearly unlawful.8* At Kharkov and other war crimes 
trials within the Soviet Union, and later at Nuremberg and Tokyo, 
the Russians were to hold that pleading superior orders did not ipso 
facto render the subordinate immune from prosecution and did not 
automatically divest him of personal criminal responsibility for the 
atrocities perpetrated even if the latter were carried out in fear of 
immediate retribution should the command not be carried out. The 
Soviets insisted throughout that an obviously criminal order is not, 
and cannot be, binding on the one who receives it, nor does the plea 
of superior orders protect the one who carried out such an obviously 
criminal directive. Therefore, they claimed, ‘a criminal order does not 
in the least modify the criminal character of the inhuman atrocities 
committed on that order’ .® 

In thus rejecting the absolute validity of respondeat superior Soviet 
practice is not too greatly at variance with the general post-war view- 
point.® The chief difference, although a significant one, seems to be 
one of emphasis and degree, for the Anglo-Saxon and West European 
jurisprudence, while not accepting the notion that the plea offers 
absolute immunity to the subordinate, yet does consider it as an 
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extenuating factor in certain conditions, whereas the Soviets, in 
principle, deny it all validity. In practical effect, however, the diver- 
gence is but slight for the Soviets, too, have on the whole strictly 
adhered to, and enforced, the rule of ‘individualization of punishment 
in accordance with personal guilt’.8” 

On the other hand, the Soviets do encourage the use of the plea by 
individual defendants. This was particularly evident at Kharkov and 
Krasnodar where time and again the prosecution and the court, in their 
efforts ‘to chase the guilt as high up as they could’,®* permitted and 
even led the individual accused to plead superior orders. A large 
number of persons would thus be implicated by a single defendant and 
the Soviets were quick in claiming that all shared equally in the crime. 

In conjunction with this practice Soviet jurists also elaborated a 
highly developed concept of criminal complicity with all its far- 
reaching ramifications in their efforts to ensure that the principals share 
equal responsibility for the atrocities committed with the immediate 
agents. As a result, the theory of complicity as formulated by Soviet 
lawyers was extremely broad. In principle it embraced not only the 
individuals whose guilt had been proven through evidence furnished 
by other participants in the conspiracy, but also persons who, because 
of their responsible position as leaders, ought to have known of their 
subordinates’ conduct.® Specifically crediting Vyshinski with being the 
first to formulate a correct definition of conspiracy at the famous 
Moscow trials and endorsing that all-embracing interpretation, Soviet 
jurists sought to apply it also to the war crimes committed by individual 
members of the German armed forces, asserting that: 


If, for example, it will be proven that in a unit under the command of a given 
individual crimes were committed against the laws and customs of war of which 
the individual knew or should have known, then the commander who does not 
take measures for the prevention of similar crimes in the future is responsible for 
such future crimes. . . . If against prisoners of war under their supervision were 
committed crimes the possibility of the commission of which they knew or should 
have known, they are responsible for these crimes.* 


In practice, however, it should be noted that in this regard, too, the 
apparent initial harshness of the theoretical formula was considerably 
softened in its application in Soviet courts by the latter’s adherence to 
the principle of ad hoc judicial evaluation of each defendant’s personal 
degree of guilt in every individual case, a practice but little, if at all, 
affected by Vyshinski’s sweeping doctrinal postulates or the concept 
of ‘criminal organization’ as defined in the Charter of the Nuremberg 
Tribunal.®! Nevertheless, from the point of view of doctrinal interpreta- 
tion of the present international validity of the concept of respondeat 
superior and of the precise scope of the notion of criminal conspiracy 
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there remains considerable theoretical divergence between the Soviet 
and the American and West European teachings, the former generally 
tending towards a more restrictive view of the first principle and a 
broader one of the second than the latter.%? 


3. Jurisdiction over war criminals: 

International public law has generally granted soldiers of an invading 
army immunity from the operation of the civil and criminal laws of 
the States whose territory they have occupied, holding them subject 
only to the jurisdiction of the international laws and customs of war 
enforced either by their own or the enemy’s military tribunals. Not 
so the Soviets. 

From the very beginning of the German aggression it has been the 
Soviet practice to insist that Soviet laws, criminal and civil, continued 
to be in force in the occupied areas and to refuse German servicemen 
all extra-territoriality from the jurisdiction of the Soviet codes.” 
Whereas on the whole international law requires that the laws of the 
occupied areas be respected insofar as possible by the invader, but 
nevertheless permits the latter to modify them to some extent in 
accordance with military necessity, no such flexible interpretation was 
accepted by the Soviet Government. Thus, in civil matters, Soviet 
courts until 1944 almost wholly refused to recognize all transactions 
concluded in the temporarily occupied areas, even if they were drawn 
up in full conformity with Soviet law. The Supreme Court of the 
USSR was finally forced to circulate a guiding directive to all sub- 
ordinate courts instructing them to treat as valid all such legal trans- 
actions if they were concluded in accordance with Soviet law, while 
striking down as invalid all agreements between parties reached under 
coercion or on orders of the occupying authorities.™ 

Similarly, in the field of criminal law, the Soviets insisted that all 
members of the invading armies were, for all their actions, liable under 
Soviet law and denied to war criminals all status as prisoners of war 
protected by international conventions. According to Soviet legal 
authorities any German found guilty of perpetrating war crimes was 
no longer a soldier, a prisoner of war to be treated as stipulated in the 
Hague and Geneva agreements, but a simple common criminal or 
bandit, to be pursued and punished under the criminal laws of the 
locality in which his crimes were committed. If they fell into the 
hands of the partisans, the justice meted out to Nazi war criminals was 
often even more summary, for it was authoritatively stated by a Soviet 
spokesman, with apparent approval, ‘that soldiers and officers of the 
German and satellite armies, guilty of bestialities, the extermination of 
peaceful citizens, setting villages on fire, are regarded by partisans not 
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as soldiers of the enemy army, but as bandits and executioners and are 
exterminated without mercy’.*” 

Consequently, while during the war and in the early post-war years 
the Soviet lawyers generally defined war crimes as international crimes 
punishable by international criminal law,** they have persistently 
refused to draw any hard and fast distinction between international and 
domestic jurisdiction over them.®? With respect to the International 
Military Tribunals Soviet jurists have repeatedly pointed out that the 
sole difference between them and national military courts was the fact 
that only major war criminals guilty of crimes so numerous as to have 
no one specific geographical locus were tried at Nuremberg and Tokyo 
with direct application of the international criminal law principles 
embodied in the Charters of the two tribunals. But it was hinted too 
that they could have been sentenced just as well before national 
tribunals enforcing domestic penal legislation.!© 

Indeed, with the passage of time the Soviets have shown increasing 
tendencies towards favouring the jurisdiction of domestic courts over 
international crimes over their punishment by international agencies, 
gradually moving away from their earlier endorsement of international 
criminal law and stressing instead national legislation and enforcement 
of international legal norms.!® In recent years this was clearly brought 
out in connection with the discussions of the proposed Genocide 
Convention, with Soviet legal opinion claiming that ‘. . . the prevention 
and punishment of genocide should remain within the realm of national 
legislation and should not be left to some sort of a vague “‘international 
criminal law” and “international criminal justice” about which 
American diplomats have recently prattled much in the United 
Nations’ 102 

On the whole, therefore, the Soviet authorities seem to have adopted, 
and enforced, the view that prisoners of war guilty of war crimes lost 
their status as captured soldiers protected by international conventions 
and became subject to the criminal courts of the invaded country as 
common criminals. In order to facilitate the punishment of such 
individuals the Soviets have insisted that the traditional laws of extradi- 
tion do not apply to them and have also expressed the notion that 
*, .. at the present time there exist international criminal norms binding 
on all nations, such as the obligation to surrender fascist criminals’ .1% 
Moreover, national criminal jurisdiction, according to Soviet jurists, 
extends not only over crimes committed on the territory of the State 
(territorial jurisdiction) but also over offences committed in foreign 
lands against nationals of the State (personal jurisdiction). As a result, 
the power of Soviet courts is said by them to embrace in principle not 
only individual German soldiers and officers guilty of crimes on Soviet 
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soil but also their commanders and rulers and accomplices ordering 
and executing atrocities against Soviet war prisoners and deportees on 
German and other Axis territory.1% 


Conclusions 

In general, any conclusions regarding the Soviet conceptions of laws 
of war and war crimes must of necessity be divided into two inde- 
pendent and separate parts, depending on whether these views concern 
the traditional rules and customs of warfare or bear either on moot 
questions in the international regulation of armed conflicts or on more 
recent innovations in international legal practice. 

With respect to well-established and long-recognized rules of inter- 
national law, whether first set down in the Hague Conventions or the 
pre-war Geneva accord or the 1949 Geneva agreement, in principle 
the Soviet attitude towards them is wholly orthodox. Thus, on 
questions related to the treatment of prisoners of war or civilian non- 
combatants, as well as on questions of rules of armed combat generally 
adhered to, such as the status of parliamentarians, the immunity of 
non-military populated centres from indiscriminate air or artillery 
bombardment, the privileges of hospitals and hospital ships and Red 
Cross personnel, the Soviet practice has, on the whole, been as respectful 
of these norms as that of most non-Communist States. Therefore, at 
least in theory, in this field of international law the Soviet position 
presents no serious problem. 

Rather different is the situation with regard to controversial questions 
of the international law of warfare, such as guerrilla resistance, cao 
superior orders, or such recent innovations as regular war crimes trials 
and the criminal responsibility of wide sections of the aggressor State’s 
administrative and executive personnel. Here the divergence between 
the Soviet views and that of its leading Western wartime allies is 
somewhat wider. 

Particularly significant are the differences between Soviet and Anglo- 
American and West European views on problems of guerrilla warfare. 
The Geneva Convention of 1949 made a major attempt to bridge the 
gap somewhat by extending to partisans, in principle at least, the pro- 
tection of its provisions on an equal basis with the privileges granted 
to members of the regular Army. However, since 1945 the Soviets have 
themselves shifted away from their previous, relatively moderate con- 
ceptions of guerrilla warfare to their present extreme stand. Whereas 
even during the Second World War Soviet lawyers still cited inter- 
national law in order to justify the operations of the partisans and 
afford them some legal protection, current Soviet legal works, inspired 
by the regime’s current emphasis on the idea of a just war, totally 
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disregard the international legal code as a limitation on the activities 
of irregular troops. Instead it is now being written that there exist no 
legal rules imposing a code of conduct for guerrillas, that anything the 
guerrillas may do in the prosecution of a just war to harm the enemy, 
regardless of means or methods, is legal, yet any repressive measures 
against partisans are denounced as criminal if they involve treatment 
of captured guerrillas harsher in any way than the one accorded to 
personnel of the regular armed forces.’ As a result, in Soviet legal 
thought, guerrillas, presumably because they are an expression of mass 
popular will, occupy a highly privileged position according to which 
they themselves are not handicapped by any considerations of inter- 
national law while being protected by it against enemy retribution, 
on the sole condition that the irregular warfare be waged by the 
population at large in pursuit of a just war. 

Needless to say, this Soviet position seems to be quite extreme. 
Although there exists no general agreement amongst non-Communist 
lawyers on the matter, yet none of them adopt such a drastic attitude. 
Similarly, with regard to hostages, while the Geneva Convention of 
1949 has pronounced itself against the practice, no British or American 
jurist is as dogmatic in treating the taking of hostages as unqualifiedly 
illegal and criminal as Soviet lawyers seem to be. Nor is the total and 
unconditional rejection of the plea of respondeat superior, even as an 
extenuating factor, as expressed by Soviet legal opinion either prevalent 
or even general among West European and Anglo-Saxon lawyers. 

Significant differences persist, too, between the Soviet attitude and 
that of its former Western allies vis-a-vis the question of war crimes 
punishment. In general, since Nuremberg and Tokyo, the Western 
States have gradually sought to narrow the implications of such 
concepts as conspiracy, criminality of organizations and other some- 
what sweeping formulations concocted in the heat and passion of war. 
In theory, however, the Soviets have generally continued to adhere 
to their former broadly defined conceptualizations of these principles. 
On the other hand, as had already been noted, there has recently been 
a distinctive shift in Soviet policy towards a marked preference for 
domestic jurisdiction over violations of the laws of war and other 
international crimes instead of the earlier wholehearted endorsement 
of inter-State enforcement of an international criminal code. This 
trend is, however, modified to some extent by two incidental factors 
emerging from the record of past Soviet practices: (1) although the 
Soviet Government repeatedly and vociferously expressed its determi- 
nation to punish war criminals over a period of more than two years 
during World War II it did not undertake to do so until it had obtained 
the consent of its Western allies for the idea of judicial proceedings 
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against perpetrators of atrocities; and (2) in the unilaterally conducted 
trial of Japanese war prisoners at Khabarovsk in 1950, although all the 
accused were found guilty under the provisions of the Decree of 
19 April 1943, not a single death sentence was handed down by the 
court. Nevertheless, at present Moscow’s extension of the scope of the 
idea of conspiracy, the Soviet proneness towards legislating domestic- 
ally sanctions against international crimes—as witness the Law for the 
Protection of Peace!°—the recent tendency to deny the existence of 
a general international criminal law, all these combine to set the 
Kremlin’s current legal policy apart from the now prevailing inter- 
national efforts in this field of law. 

It should be noted, in closing, that in many respects Soviet views 
expressed during World War II subsequently found general acceptance 
and were embodied in the Geneva Conventions of 1949. In addition, 
the Soviet attitude with regard to the applicability of the 1949 Geneva 
rules to war criminals is more consonant with the precedents established 
in the post-war trials of war criminals than the revised stipulations 
finally inserted into the Conventions themselves.!” In some instances, 
therefore, Soviet views have clearly exceeded the bounds of generally 
recognized international law, in some others they seem to be a more 
correct interpretation of norms developed during World War II than 
the versions presently expounded by some non-Communist Govern- 
ments and jurists, and, finally, in a third category of cases the formerly 
novel Soviet contentions have since found international recognition. 

Rules of war still represent, by and large, a disputed area of inter- 
national public law. Important differences prevail not only between the 
Soviet and non-Soviet interpretations of particular norms, but also 
among various non-Communist schools of thought on the subject. 
Nonetheless, in principle a wide area of agreement on crucial, central 
problems of international law of warfare seems to exist between the 
Kremlin and the rest of the world, primarily with regard to well- 
established, traditionally recognized rules of international military 
behaviour.' Indeed, the most outstanding differences within the 
non-Communist world itself and between it and the Soviet bloc 
remain in the field of novel practices not yet sufficiently long in force 
to achieve substantial crystallization or universal recognition, or in 
areas, such as guerrilla warfare, which are so much more vital to one 
of the parties—in this case the Soviet Union and its satellites—than to 
the other as effectively to preclude any real meeting of the minds on 
their control and regulation. 
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The stately procession includes urbanization, industrialization, collectivization, 
secularization, bureaucratization, and totalitarianization. These generalizing con- 
cepts have their obviously important uses, but somehow the people who inhabit 
the Archive make them seem rather pallid and abstract. . . . 

Revolutions begin with the defeat and elimination of an established ruling 
group. But they also create fresh opportunities for social categories that had pre- 
viously been suppressed and inert. They make it possible for the abler and more 
ambitious members of the newly activated groups to rise in the social scale and 
to attain previously undreamed of heights of authority and influence. In a funda- 
mental sense, a Revolution only begins to consolidate itself when it calls forth 
new enerzy from below to defend its conquests. 


(Merle Fainsod, Smolensk under Soviet Rule, 1959.) 


Tue speeches and writings of Soviet economic advisers, administrators 
and policy-makers such as Strumilin, Krzhizhanovski, Dzerzhinski, 
Kuibyshev, Ordzhonikidze and Stalin have always been accessible to 
Western scholars; and in many ways they afford a record of their 
views, feelings and work which is as frank as that of their contempo- 
raries in other countries. Now that their writings have been republished 
in mass editions, the voices of these men will more frequently ring 
in our ears, encouraging the trend to realism in Soviet studies of which 
Fainsod’s recent work is a striking example. 

The sketches in this and succeeding numbers of Soviet Studies do not 
attempt a full examination of these economic leaders. They are reflec- 
tions occasioned by reading their recently published collections from 
the point of view of the history of economic institutions. 


STRUMILIN 

Before he was twenty, Stanislas Gustavovich Strumillo-Petrashkevich 
(b. 1877) was already a convinced and committed revolutionary 
socialist. His first essay at economics at the turn of the century was 
characteristic: it was an attempt to examine the influence of economic 
crises on the revolutionary movement, in order to show the need for 
political struggle. And when he read philosophy in prison in 1901 it 
was already with a narrower and shallower political purpose: ‘in my 
extracts from books of this [idealist] tendency’, he writes in his recent 
autobiography,* ‘I frankly hunted for their weakest places, mistakes 
and contradictions’ (p. 119). 

But Strumilin was no fanatic, unhesitatingly subordinating truth 
to his political ends. He was thoroughly at home in his beloved ‘Alma 
Mater’, the economics department of St. Petersburg Polytechnic, 
where he studied statistics under Chuprov and economics under 


* §. G. Strumilin, Iz perezhitovo 1897-1917 gg. (Out of my past) (Gospolitizdat, 1957), $ r. 0k. 
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Struve, Tugan-Baranovski and A. S. Posnikov in the years after the 
defeat of the 1905 Revolution. There he could marry his politics and 
his growing love for economics by preparing economic material for 
the Social-Democratic deputies in the Duma which he could also use 
in seminars. After graduating he became a competent professional 
statistician, at first in 1911-14 for the tsarist Flax Committee and then 
in 1916-17 for the wartime fuel distribution committee Osotop. His 
political convictions had nurtured his interest in economics, but this 
then acquired an independent existence, in turn nourishing his politics. 
Nor were his politics clear-cut: he speaks with feeling in his auto- 
biography of his dislike of the atmosphere among Russian revolu- 
tionaries in which unprincipled alliances with enemies are combined 
with ‘principled’ attacks on one’s friends. He became a wanderer 
between the Bolsheviks and the Mensheviks, behaving as a Bolshevik 
to the Mensheviks and a Menshevik to the Bolsheviks. 

His moment of choice came in 1917. In face of the hostility of his 
former Menshevik friends to the October Revolution, he decided to 
identify himself with the Bolsheviks. From this time he quitted the 
arena of open political dispute and played no independent part in party 
disagreements. He directed his skills in social economics and statistics 
to the service of the causes of the Soviet government. 

Although he does not admit this choice to have involved a loss in 
freedom, he is clearly preoccupied in his autobiography with reconcil- 
ing his sense of the value of his own independence of mind as a youth 
with his approval of orthodoxy among Soviet young people today. 
He tells us more than once that he learned to make his own mistakes 
even on important matters, that this was good training for him, and 
that he does not envy those who get their answers ready-made (pp. 9, 
128-9). And he assures present day youth, in a passage so strained 
that it might almost be irony, that the general line of the party is now 
so clear that ‘only hopeless stupidity or direct treachery can turn away’ 
from the only right path. He even argues that it was mainly because 
of poor communications with the centre that ordinary party members 
had to settle important matters for themselves, and that ‘the ordinary 
communist is now afforded the possibility of not wasting his efforts 
on unnecessary doubts and hesitations’, which leaves him with ‘a wider 
scope’ in his own narrower sphere (p. 9). But he remains troubled 
by the dilemma of orthodoxy and by the problem of reconciling one’s 
individual truth with the truth of the collective will of the party. 
He reports that in 1903 he was worried whether he could in conscience 
support the Iskra group even though he had disagreements with it; 
and tries to persuade us that all his doubts were resolved by Lenin. 
But all that Lenin had to advise, after a promising declaration that 
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‘insincere defence of our views must be a lie and harm us in the eyes 
of all honest people’, was that Strumilin should criticize the pro- 
gramme until the party Congress but then must ‘unreservedly submit 
to its decisions’ (p. 158). On another occasion he describes his worries 
as a young man about means and ends. He came to the conclusion that 
although the good of the revolution is the highest law, the ‘Jesuit 
principle’ that the end justifies any means is irrational as well as 
repugnant and unattractive. Means will not get. you to the goal you 
are aiming at if they are in fundamental disharmony with it; burnings 
at the stake and tortures weakened the Catholic faith; lies and deceit 
can’t help the good of the revolution because it is the dying order that 
is maintained by them; ‘truth is our best weapon’ (pp. 165-6). But the 
book appropriately ends on a more ambiguous note. He describes his 
decision to throw in his lot with the Bolsheviks, but in terms of the 
half-myth that he then (in 1917!) dropped all doubts and hesitations 
about the possibility of ‘completing the construction of socialism in 
one country’; and he confutes his own teaching on ends and means by 
telling us that this construction had to be carried on and defended ‘at 
any price’. He decided at forty to become a faithful follower of 
Bolshevism, but the problems of truth and expediency and means and 
ends which this decision involved still profoundly disturb the man of 
eighty. In the preface Krzhizhanovski appropriately recalls Lenin’s 
observation ‘it was truly in suffering that our revolutionary vanguard 
made their way towards communism’, 

But there is much in Strumilin’s own life to justify his hope that 
political orthodoxy may carry with it a wider scope for one’s other 
talents. There was something futile in his vain battles to reconcile 
Bolshevik and Menshevik before 1917; there was waste of talent in 
his wordy efforts to convert a boatload of Social Democrats to his 
agrarian programme of 1906; there was failure in his essay at serious 
philosophy in his book against mysticism and Nietzscheanism in 1910. 
But there was much that was fruitful in the outcome of his conformism. 
The recently published collections of his writings* remind us of the 
immense work he has done in the social sciences. Thus the famous 
‘method of Balances’ used by Soviet planners owes a great deal to 
Strumilin. (Balances are income and outlay accounts and ‘budgets, in 
saw or value terms.) Here he was able to continue in a much 

roader context the work he had already been doing before the 
revolution. As a recent Soviet reviewer has pointed out,! before the 
first world war Strumilin was already in his work for the Flax Com- 
mittee checking the data of flax production for each province against 


* Na planovom fronte (On the Planning Front) (Gospolitizdat, 1958), 624 pp. 11 r. Statistichesko- 
ekonomicheskiye ocherki (Statistical and Economic essays) (Gosstatizdat, 1958), 740 pp., 26 r. 90 k. 
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factory consumption within the province added to ‘exports’ to other 
areas. These new methods of balancing production against consump- 
tion were then taken further in his work for Osotop. In his auto- 
biography he tells us that the tsar already saw the nightmare of 
socialism in such committees; but for Strumilin Osotop was a good 
‘preparatory class for planning’, one of the first ‘extremely primitive 
and unsystematic experiments at controlling the whole economy in its 
entirety (p. 273). When Gosplan was founded in 1921, Strumilin was 
appointed head of its Section of Material Supplies and Statistics and 
Labour Organization; and as early as July 1923 he reported to a 
Gosplan meeting on his model National Economic Balance.? He was 
an initiator of the Central Statistical Administration’s pioneer work on 
the Balance of the Economy for 1923/4, and published further articles 
on this subject in the 1930s and 1950s. It was incidentally this 1923/4 
balance which initiated an important development in Western econo- 
mics: the young Leontief, then a Soviet citizen, published a criticism 
of it in Planovoye khozyaistvo 1925 no. 12 which was a starting-point 
of his later work on input-output analysis. 

Strumilin also broke new ground in other subjects. For his work on 
statistics, one need only refer to his recently published collection 
Problemy ekonomiki truda (Problems of labour economics). In economic 
history he has published a monumental work on the iron industry, 
Istoriya chernoi metallurgii v SSSR. In social statistics his poll on student 
views and habits at the Polytechnical Institute in 1909 correlated 
opinions with personal expenditure, and investigated social origin, 
lecture attendance, religion, gambling and drinking habits and sexual 
behaviour (Statistichesko-ekonomicheskiye ocherki, pp. 220-5), and was 
followed in 1922 by a careful study of the social composition of the 
Communist Party (pp. 340-410). He was a central figure in efforts to 
get planners to take the ‘recoupment period’ in investment allocations 
more seriously: his 1929 article is reproduced in Na planovom fronte, 
pp. 580-600, and his post-war work on this is well-known to readers 
of Soviet Studies. 

But his work must undoubtedly be primarily judged by the great 
struggles of principle which have made him famous. In the 1920s, as 
a prominent worker in Gosplan, he devoted his main efforts to design- 
ing a technique and ideology of planning which would meet the 
needs of the party’s policy of rapid economic expansion; during the 
‘scissors’ crisis of 1923 he was already giving support to the cause of 
industry (see references in E. H. Carr, A History of Soviet Russia, vol. IV). 
The years from 1926-1929 were his great years. The communists were 
in a minority among the workers in Gosplan, and many of this minority 
were tainted by Opposition leanings; Strumilin was the outstanding 
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figure. As we shall see, he did not manage to make Gosplan into an 
instrument for central planning immediately acceptable to the party, 
but he did manage to be an effective voice which hastened the move- 
ment towards central planning, and to break through the main shib- 
boleths of the economics profession of his time. Without him, the party 
would have had no efficient spokesman, and therefore no standards, 
within economic planning. 

The nature and stages of his contribution are well illustrated in the 
articles collected in Na planovom fronte. Russian economic thought in 
the late 1920s was an amalgam of Russian pre-revolutionary economics 
and statistics with continental Marxism and the practical economics of 
Irving Fisher and the Harvard Business School. There was an agrarian 
and Narkomfin wing, consisting of people like Makarov and Chayanov, 
the most prominent person in which was Kondratev (of ‘long cycles’ 
fame); and a planning wing including Groman and Bazarov. They 
differed strongly among themselves, but they had in common the 
deflationary assumptions of the economics of the 1920s; a stable 
currency, or one improving in value, was regarded as a sine qua non: 
there must be equilibrium on the market at prices sufficiently favourable 
to the peasants to persuade them voluntarily to sell their grain. Now 
these assumptions were almost justified in the days before collectiviza- 
tion became Soviet policy. All sides recognized them as conditions for 
economic safety, except perhaps some of the Left Opposition (of 
whom only Smilga and Pyatakov possessed any real power). But 
in December 1925 the XIV Party Congress, while still adhering 
to the assumption of a non-coercive market relationship between 
peasant and industry, made its firm declaration that internal policy 
must enable the USSR to be economically independent and “pursue 
a policy aimed at the industrialization of the country’. 

In this ambiguous context Strumilin undertook the defence of the 
1925/6 control figures, the policies associated with which had been 
producing inflation, against the combined attack of nearly every 
economist outside Gosplan (Na planovom fronte, pp. 197-235); and in 
1926 and 1927 he was the central figure in preparing the first and 
second drafts of the first five-year plan. These drafts became the centre 
of a stormy discussion, in which Makarov and Kondratev were his 
principal antagonists.* Strumilin’s most important article in the discus- 
sion is reproduced in Na planovom fronte, pp. 308-366; in it he attempted 
to define his conceptual differences with them. 

They were ‘neo-narodniks’, he said, and their opposition to him had 
emerged precisely at the point where post-war reconstruction had been 
completed and the choice between industrialization and agrarianization 
was being made. From this arose the differences between Kondratev 
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and himself about planning methods. Kondratev wanted to confine 
planning to ‘forecasting’ and the extrapolation of present trends. But 
what sense would there be in a plan to eclipse the sun or to bring about 
an inevitable capitalist crisis? Plans had to begin with an investigation 
of objective possibilities, but ‘armchair scholars often forget that the 
collective will of the producers is one of the factors in the economy’, 
and had itself to be not only forecast but also concentrated and 
mobilized by the planners, who were themselves an element of the 
masses. Plans had therefore to be ‘a systzm of economic targets and 
programmes’ which strove to concentrate the collective will on 
specific tasks. Their starting point must not be the situation in agri- 
culture. “As the initial co-ordinates in constructing our plans we can 
and must take not what can be forecast by a prognosis but what can 
be programmed by positing it as a goal’. One branch of the economy 
was and had to be taken as a leading link, that branch ‘which is most 
socialized and wholly subordinate to our purposive influence on it’"— 
ie. large-scale industry. In this way a polygon of chain connections 
was constructed, leading back to industry and internally consistent; 
if a weak link was discovered, the whole chain was reworked, and by 
this process of the ‘systematic approximation of plan variants’ ‘a system 
of numerical targets’ was produced, a system different in principle from 
Kondratev’s forecasting of tendencies. Moreover, the planners were not 
to try to turn themselves into learned eunuchs, simply putting forward 
a plan which stood a good chance of being adopted: “we mustn’t flap 
around to construct programmes which the Establishment wants to 
have’. If the plan showed ‘the shortest path to socialism in the given 
period of time’, it would be carried out sooner or later. 

The element of will and purposiveness which Strumilin introduced 
into planning was not in principle rejected by his opponents. Yurovski, 
one of the Narkomfin professors, expounded at this time a model of 
the mixed economy of NEP which differed in important features from 
a perfect competition model:* state industry, having a monopoly 
position, could raise the level of investment by raising relative industrial 
prices to the point the market (i.e. primarily the peasantry) would bear. 
But this could only be done to the point of disequilibrium; if open 
inflation or goods shortages developed, and/or the peasant refused to 
sell, then the level of accumulation and investment was too high. There 
was only one way to see whether this level was too high, and that was 
to look at the situation on the market. He contrasted this type of 
economic system with a “War Communism’ system of rationing and 
direct allocation of labour and materials. This Narkomfin model did 
not conflict with the assumptions of Trotsky’s resolution on indus 
adopted by the XII Party Congress in 1923, or with all official party 
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views up to 1928. What Strumilin did was to refuse to think within its 
terms. This was a pioneer achievement of great importance. At this 
time Keynes supported the ‘sound money’ policies of Narkomfin 
against Gosplan, and traditional Western economics was about to be 
surprised by the great slump and then powerless to deal with it, but 
Strumilin was putting into place some of the ideological bricks of 
Soviet industrial growth. Industry, he argued again and again, was the 
leading link; the level of investment sprang from this fact; agriculture 
must fit into place. 

But this new position should logically have carried with it a new 
view of the place of the market in the economic system. Strumilin was 
not prepared to subordinate the planning of the level of investment to 
the situation on the market; and he could not in fact demonstrate that 
the level he had chosen was compatible with equilibrium on the 
market. Then attempting to introduce it must involve disequilibrium 
on the market. It must involve inflation, and it must involve some kind 
of coercion on the peasantry to sell their grain. The grain difficulties 
and inflationary tendencies of the autumn of 1927 were the con- 
sequences of the level of investment already introduced; the further 
increases in investment proposed by Strumilin must bring more 
difficulties. But he could not admit this. He persistently denied that his 
plans would involve inflation; and he as persistently asserted that rapid 
industrialization was compatible with non-coercion of the peasantry. 
It would bring a rise in the standard of living of both town and country, 
he asserted: ‘the level of well-being of the mass of the people in town 
and country is already higher than pre-war; and if in relation to the 
countryside this is still disputed, in a year or two all dispute about this 
will already be impossible’ (p. 349—autumn 1927). 

By the beginning of 1928, Strumilin was at the zenith of his powers. 
The atmosphere in the party had changed; the party majority were 
now firmly seized with the ideas of planning and industrialization, 
and privately though not openly almost ready to tolerate inflation and 
coercion to enforce them. With Strumilin’s active help, the targets for 
the latest draft of the five-year plan had been increased, and Strumilin’s 
approach to planning was now actively opposed not only by the 
Narkomfin professors but also by his colleagues in Gosplan such as 
Groman and Bazarov; he now had the whole economics profession 
against him. At a discussion in the Communist Academy (Na planovom 
fronte, pp. 392-406), he once again tried to define his differences from 

opponents. 

Here there was a shift in his approach; the party leadership was now 
pushing actively for industrialization, and thus he no longer needed to 
insist on the independent role of the planners. He defended ‘engineering 
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drafts’ of the plan; plans were drawn up by non-party engineers, he 
said, and this made them technically realistic. But the directives of the 
party provided the limits within which the plan was constructed, and 
therefore subordinated non-marxist and unsympathetic engineers to 
the will and social purposes of the proletariat. Thus the plan was a 
combination of Dneprostrois as its technical basis, fitted into an inte- 
grated system of economic policy given to the planners by the party. 
But when he attempted to defend the latest investment target, his 
arguments once again hung in the air. “You cannot get a specific 
arithmetical quantity by economic analysis’, he said. This capital 
investment figure was a directive, the lower limit to which was 
dictated by the assumption that their rate of growth could be greater 
than that of capitalist countries, and that if it wasn’t they would go 
under; and the upper limit to which was determined by the estimated 
future resources at their disposal. Within these limits, they had reached 
a figure which was consistent with the other targets of the plan; but 
it could not be justified by a system of equations. His opponents coupled 
their demand for more precision about the sources and methods of 
accumulation with an attack on the detailed inclusion in the plan of 
such things as the number of telegrams which would be sent in 1931. 
‘Evidently’, he concluded in bewilderment, ‘there is some fundamental 
lack of mutual understanding here.’ 

Strumilin and his opponents were indeed talking from different 
universes. He was talking from a universe which was determined on 
rapid industrialization but had not yet faced up to its social and econo- 
mic consequences; they were talking from a universe which accepted 
as cardinal the economic principles which underlay NEP and which 
nobody had yet renounced. But this was not of course simply a 
question of Strumilin’s failure to communicate. He was acting as a 
spokesman for the party in circumstances which imperilled his integrity 
as an economist. It is difficult to say how far his blindness to the great 
issues of inflation and of the peasant’s unwillingness to sell on the market 
was due to self-deception, and how far it was due to his need to work 
within received official policy. Both elements were present. During 
1928 his attempts to keep his industrialization programme within the 
presuppositions of NEP became more disingenuous. By the beginning 
of 1929 he was denying the presence of inflation by arguments of 
which a professional statistician should have been ashamed (pp. 409- 
410). When we now read his writings of that time together with those 
of his opponent Kondratev we re-enact in our own minds one small 
facet of the post-revolutionary dilemma and choices of the Russian 
intellectuals and the Russian people. Strumilin was more imaginative 
and more revolutionary in his economic thought than Kondratev; but 
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he is also false to fact and to the truth of his profession in a way that 
Kondratev never was before he broke down under arrest. Strumilin 
is at his worst when he looks back on his past struggles with his 
opponents and is blind enough to still believe, or uncharitable enough 
to write, in obvious reference to their conduct at the public trials of 
1930 and 1931: 


The complete moral degeneration of the Kondratev school was revealed when it 
itself, through the mouth of its leaders, who gave up all their ideological assump- 
tions, recognized all its past to be one continuous mistake (Na planovom fronte, p. 366). 


But the point came beyond which Strumilin was not prepared to 
go in dropping his standards as an economist. In 1926 and 1927 he had 
pushed to strengthen those elements in government policy which were 
moving towards purposive planning, and by 1928 he had become the 
party’s chief planning spokesman. But in that year the heralds of the 
inexperienced enthusiasts who took over the planning machinery in 
1930 were already beginning to blast their trumpets. In a long battle in 
Bolshevik during 1928 and early 1929,5 he defended himself against 
Motylev’s charges that he had under-estimated the possible rate of 
industrialization (Na planovom fronte, pp. 400-3, 407-421). At this time 
the idea of the ‘rising curve’ (accelerating rate of increase) of industrial 
production, later made famous by Stalin,® was thought unrealistic by 
all the planners in Gosplan, including Strumilin, on the grounds that 
capital investments would take several years to yield substantial results 
in increased output. Against Motylev, Strumilin tried somewhat 
hesitantly to defend the view that the ‘rising curve’ would not start to 
rise until the last years of the first five-year plan, and this defence was a 
particular case of a general attempt on his part to resist the more 
fantastic expansion programmes that were then beginning to be 
mooted. The draft of the plan adopted in April 1929, and which 
Strumilin helped to prepare, eventually incorporated a ‘rising curve’, 
but he was still too much of an economist to be able to adapt himself 
to the further movement towards exaggerated targets which then 
began in the government’s industrialization programme. From the 
summer of 1929 he was deprived of any effective power.” From then 
on, his direct influence on affairs was small, though his literary output 
continued to be great. 


Strumilin’s limitations as an economist cannot be satisfactorily 
accounted for only in terms of his position as an advocate of party 
politics in the era of industrialization. When one considers his work as 
a whole, it becomes clear that something else is lacking. The economic 
world appears much more thin and shallow in his writings than it does 
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in the speeches of an unambiguously political figure like Ordzhonikidze. 
But Strumilin had not been a beloruchka (a man with white hands) 
before the revolution. He was a strong man who did military service, 
who was beaten savagely in prison, who did heavy manual labour as a 
foreman at a building site, and who had devoted himself to teaching 
politics to factory workers and been accepted by them. But his general 
thought had the peculiar shallowness coupled with a wish to be pro- 
found that is characteristic of many pre-revolutionary Russian profes- 
sional men. He apparently showed no flair for economic administration. 
He had given up engineering with relief when he was expelled from 
university as a young man in 1899. His professional work was entirely 
in the field of statistics. All these limitations help to explain why he 
approached the economic world through statistics, so that when he 
was handling general figures, as in his “unified national economic 
balance’, he was at his happiest. The arithmomania of which his 
opponents often accused him is an important element in understanding 
his methods of work as compiler of the first five-year plan. In response 
to the accusation in 1928 that he engaged in over-elaborate figuring 
about numbers of telegrams while having no satisfactory basis for his 
overall investment figure, all he could reply to clear up the ‘mis- 
understanding’ was that this figuring was necessary, because ‘without 
the number of postal packets and telegrams to be despatched in 1931 
one cannot work out the income from the postal services’ (p. 398)! 
It is true that he appreciated the plan was in reality a combination of 
Dneprostrois, but for him the tools for handling that reality were the 
figures for profit and investment and wages and working capital 
moving into and out of an abstract Dneprostroi. When he now 
republishes his elaborate constructs for the first five-year plan, all based 
on the assumption that costs and prices in industry would fall drastically, 
he shows no appreciation that the great inflation of 1929-31 brought 
down his house of cards; he simply adds rare pathetic footnotes 
acclaiming prophecies that proved correct. In this world of general 
figures he was free to make giant leaps—from for instance inflationary 
currency issue plans in August 1925 to substantial underestimates in 
the spring of 1926.8 He was free within very wide limits to push up 
the rate of growth and level of investment in successive plan drafts, 
and push down the cost level in industry so as to finance the increase, 
without need to ground these manipulations in changes in economic 
institutions. There was a significant incident in the spring of 1927 
which illustrates how things looked through his eyes (Na planovom 
fronte, p. 391). An industrial administrator suggested that priorities 
should be given to the most urgent jobs or industries (the ‘shock 
method’, udarnost), but his reaction was extremely cautious. He knew 
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from his long experience that this was often done, but his mind was 
filled with tidy macroeconomic Balances in equilibrium, and he failed 
both then and later to attach sufficient importance to the priorities— 
enforcement function of the planning machinery. This lack of apprecia- 
tion of the nature of the institutions and technological processes by 
which economic development has to be effected played an important 
part in his methods of planning in the late twenties, and runs through 
all his work. 

As an economist and an economic adviser Strumilin falls short of 
greatness. The political moment in his work inspired him to his best 
and lured him to his worst. It drove him to his concept of purposive 
planning which opened a new chapter in applied economics; it kept 
him back from making that concept consistent with the standards of 
his profession. But more seriously harmful to his capacities as an 
economist was his general outlook on the economic world. His own 
personal history, the history of his social group and perhaps something 
in his own make-up worked together to enmesh him in a net of his 
own weaving. A trained and experienced statistician, always interesting 
and imaginative in his minor work, once he reached the major issues 
his own figures dazzled him, half-blinded him to the reality they 
denoted, and were used by him to conceal the inadequacies of both 
his concepts of planning and his models of the economy. Although he 
was the great protagonist of industrialization in Gosplan, industrializa- 
tion itself was always for him something of a ‘generalizing concept’. 
Large-scale industry, he argued, must be the pivot or the driving- 
force; but he primarily founded his case not on the needs of Russia 
and her people, not on a love for twentieth century science or for the 
benefits ae technology would bring, but on the circumstance that 
large-scale industry is ‘most socialized, and wholly subordinate to our 
purposive influence’. For Strumilin, industrialization was secondary, 
an appropriate means to the enforcement of socialism and planning. 
For the cult of the blast-furnace and the noise of the steamhammer, we 


have to look elsewhere. 


KRZHIZHANOVSKI* 


Gleb Maksimilianovich Krzhizhanovski (1872-1959) was a whole- 
hearted advocate of the spirit of modern technology. He was trained 
as an electrical engineer at St. Petersburg Technical University and 
completed his course in 1894, two years before Strumilin came up for 
his abortive study of the same subject. He became a professional 


* The recently published collection is G. M. Krzhizhanovski, Izbrannoye (Selections) (Gospoli- 
tizdat, 1957), 568 pp., 10 r. 40 k. Use is also made here of the much fuller Sochineniya (Works), 
vol. Il: Problemy planirovaniya (Problems of planning), 1934, and vol. III: Sotsialisticheskoye 
stroitelstvo (Socialist construction), 1936. 
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engineer, working on power stations; his first article, published in 1915, 
was an analysis of the capacity and location of peat-fired power stations 
which he had hot 4 to a fuel conference (Izbrannoye, pp. 9-20). 

He came to me res vism much more easily and quickly than S 

did: he was a friend of Lenin’s from the undergraduate days when he 
combined workshop practice with socialist propaganda to factory 
workers, and he never seems to have wavered in his allegiance to 
Lenin’s wing of the Social Democrats. Nor does there seem to be any 
evidence of conflict in his mind, before or after the revolution, between 
his loyalty to his party and his loyalty to his profession. Engineering 
does not have the political aspects that economics has: it was not until 
1928 that engineers in high Soviet office found a strain put on their 
professional standards by their political commitment, and even this 
continued for only a few years. 

But it was not merely that there was no conflict between 
Krzhizhanovski’s profession and his politics. The Revolution was for 
him more than a desirable social transformation; it was also the mighty 
force which would sweep aside the barriers to technical progress 
erected by tsarism and capitalism and usher in a new age of science. 
He was fond of recalling the dpa with which Se economist 
A. S. Posnikov, one of Strumilin’s teachers, had shocked a pre-war 
congress of electrical engineers: dhe age of steam was the age of the 
third estate; the age of electricity was the age of the fourth estate 
(the proletariat) ( ) (Izbr. pp. 34-5). The revolution, Krzhizhanovski fre- 
quently declared, was ce political October, and must be followed by 
the “economic October’, which would ‘bring our economic front level 
with our political front’. 
on April 1921, after NEP had begun, he still firmly adhered to his 

ith: 


Soviet power is in essence revolutionary power and can and must swim ‘against 
the stream’... . The proletariat will closely integrate itself with the prerequisites 
of the twentieth century’s immense potentials for technical progress; it will actively 
make use of the powerful prospects of the new energy techniques of the world; 
and in this way it will be able to accomplish its mission. [Soch., II, p. 33—a memo- 
randum criticizing Groman’s pessimism. } 


Some of his prophecies about these potentials for progress are impres- 
sive. While Russia was gripped by Civil War, he was already citing the 
physicist Soddy to support a vision of an atomic age and declaring: 


We are approaching the last frontier. Behind the chemical molecule and the atom, 
which were the primary foundations of the old chemistry, there are taking shape 
more and more clearly the ion and the electron, the fundamental substances of 
electricity; dazzling prospects are o in connection with radioactive 
materials. Chemistry is becoming a branch bof the general science of electricity. 
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Electrical engineering is leading us to the internal store of energy in atoms. A com- 

pletely new civilization is dawning. (Izbr. p. 39.) 

When Krzhizhanovski discussed in more detail the way forward for 
war-torn Russia, his faith in the proletarian revolution and the new 
technology did not falter. Before the end of 1920 he firmly rejected 
the view that the first thing to do in Russia was to utilize without 
machinery the huge untapped supplies of labour. The apparently 
realistic approach to reconstruction through the peasant, the artisan 
and the small factory was at bottom Utopian, he argued: machines 
were so productive that even Russia’s pre-war stock of 13 million h.p., 
if worked in two shifts, could do as much as 200 million manual 
labourers, three and a half times the total adult working population 
of both sexes (Izbr. p. 72). Six years later, in the great debates on 
industrialization, his criticism of the sceptics rested on both his political 
and his technical vision. Early in 1926 he argued that the sceptics 
underestimated the social impetus of the revolution. The ordinary 

ple of Russia were not a passive mass, as enemies thought, and 
therefore NEP would not lead to reaction. The new generation had 
thrust aside che Russian philistine, dominant for 300 years, whose main 
social virtue had been unconditional submission to those in power. 
Nationalization had brought with it something like the ‘nationalizing 
of the human consciousness’, so that the ordinary workers would 
now actively strive to overcome difficulties. “The idea of electrification 
has penetrated the consciousness of the masses in an entirely different way 
from other countries.’ One must not suffer from ‘limitotrophism’ and 
underestimate the new activity which was emerging from the midst 
of the workers (Soch. Il, p. 117 ff.). Later in 1926 he accused those who 
wished to concentrate on the development of agriculture in Russia of 
grossly underestimating the power of post-war industrial technology, 
especially in large-scale rationalized and publicly-owned industry: 
‘on a slow and difficult but true path, we are progressing with history 
from the iron control of blind forces over us towards our iron control 
over these blind forces’ (Soch. III, pp. 302-6). He elsewhere drew the 
parallel between the position of Russia and that of a “young capitalist 
nation which borrows from the arsenal of its capitalist sens the 
machines, equipment and productive methods which are the last word 
of capitalist production there, and so does not go through the pre- 
liminary historical stages of mechanization’. And socialist Russia was 
better-placed than this, because she could use technology which 
capitalism could not handle: ‘the real kingdom of machines which are 
not enemies but friends of mankind is not behind us but in front of us’ 
(Soch. Ill, p. 122). In all these statements Krzhizhanovski is beginning 
to articulate Russia’s impulse to industrialization, which in the years 
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after the Civil War had tended not to get much expression in official 
utterances. He was rehearsing along somewhat crude lines present-day 
arguments about the nature of the social processes and the appropriate 
structure of investment in the industrialization of underdeveloped 
countries like China and India. 

In these discussions, Krzhizhanovski spoke as an engineer with a 
vision, and his accent was very different from Strumilin’s. But in the 
common cause of planned industrialization, they both thought outside 
the framework of financial stringency and market equilibrium set by 
NEP. As early as 1924 Krzhizhanovski was already speaking in terms 
of the subordination to the plan of commodity exchange and currency 
circulation, the ‘Holy of Holies’ of capitalism’s Old Believers and 
Fetish-makers. 


The presence of working-class power provides the key to solving the contradiction 
of the market and the plan, reducing all this contradiction, to use Lenin’s term, 
to changed ‘forms’ of approach to the carrying out of the state economic plan 
(Soch. Il, p. 150). 


Three and a half years later, reviewing the war-time planning experi- 
ence of the United States and Germany, he argued that it was no longer 
finance that was the artery of war: in Russia the most reliable artery 
in war, as in peace, would be planned discipline and integration 


(ib., p. 327). 


As an old Bolshevik, and one of the few engineers who activel 
supported the Soviet government, Krzhizhanovski soon rose to high 
office. During the Civil War he was something like a scientific adviser 
to Lenin, but without a Lord Cherwell’s interest in political power. 
In a passage omitted from the latest collection, he describes how one 
of his functions was to try and guard Lenin from cranks—Lenin tended 
to take up eagerly ‘revolutionary’ proposals such as running electric 
trains on internal accumulators and using X-rays as death rays (Soch. 
Il, pp. 87-9). His more positive function was to interest Lenin in far- 
reaching proposals of his own for the electrification of Russia. It was 
his draft article on this theme in January 1920 which led Lenin to set 
up the famous Goelro Commission, with Krzhizhanovski as its head. 
Goelro drew up Soviet Russia’s first long-term plan, which was 
adopted by the VIII Congress of Soviets at the end of 1920. 

This was Krzhizhanovski's finest hour. He helped to form at least 
a temporary bridge between some of the scientists and engineers and 
the new regime with which most of them were out of sympathy: 
many engineers and scientists took part in drawing up the plan, 
including renowned figures such as Ramzin, the fuel expert. Before 
the revolution there had been many studies of natural resources and 
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the location of industry by scientists, engineers and geographers,? and 
much that was in the Goelro plan originated in these studies; on electri- 
fication itself, an engineer called Bukhgeim had published in 1915 a 
pamphlet called Towards the economic liberation of Russia. 

The Goelro plan, which has recently been republished with some 
omissions,* is by and large an impressive document. Its central feature 
is an elaborate programme for the construction of 20 fuel-burning and 
10 hydro regional power stations in 10-15 years, with a total capacity 
of 1.75 million kw. The volume falls into two parts. In a general 
section, the electrification plan is related to separate studies of ex 
national developments in fuel, agriculture, transport and industry. 
Then a group of special studies examines the prospects for each of the 
eight economic regions. into which the country was divided by the 

lanners. Here we have a long-term plan which, while taking electri- 

cation as its main theme, has something of the same form as the first 
and second five-year plans. Much of the plan had no practical outcome, 
at least in the next three decades—for example the proposals to electrify 
railway trunk lines and the wordy but rather vague suggestions for the 
electrification of agriculture. Moreover, in some important respects 
the shape of the economy turned out to be different from what it had 
envisaged; thus it anticipated that the building materials and textiles 
industries would be more important relative to other industries than 
they were in the event. But it must be remembered that it was drawn 
up long before the issues of heavy industry versus light industry and 
industry versus agriculture had been seriously discussed. Although it 
was a poorly co-ordinated amalgam of separate studies, it proved to 
be no more inaccurate in its design than was the tidily but unrealistically 
co-ordinated first five-year plan nine years later. And although in the 
text of the plan the importance of electricity was greatly over- 
emphasized, a point to which I return below, the actual figures 
suggested for power development were modest (no attempt had been 
made in the plan to relate the demand for electric power implied by 
the various extravagant schemes to the proposed power station 
capacity). The rate of growth of power capacity relative to other basic 
industries in fact turned out to have been underestimated: the plan’s 
targets for steel and coal were not reached until 1932 and 1933; but 
those for electric power (and oil) were reached by 1930, though 
without the expected emphasis on hydro power. In its best sections, 
the plan was a model for the future. Its methods of estimating trends 
of fuel production and consumption, its careful calculations of the 
labour and materials needed to build the proposed power stations and 
its solidly technical approach all carried with them a scientific realism 


* Plan elektrifikatsii RSFSR, 2nd ed. (Gospolitizdat, 1955), 660 pp. 20 rubles. 
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which was to be a prop and a landmark for the planners in the stormy 
years ahead. 

At the end of the Civil War Krzhizhanovski was at the centre of 
Soviet economic policy-making; he had performed a valuable function 
in bringing the government and the experts together; he had indicated 
the shape of future planning. But even in 1920 and 1921 there were 
obvious major shortcomings in his work. A good indication of them 
is given in the letters and memoranda which Lenin sent him at that 
time. Lenin was fully seized with enthusiasm for the electrification 
scheme; and it was of course better able to bear the weight of his sup- 
port than the death-ray scheme would have done. But after he had taken 
up the idea, Lenin’s practical reason immediately began to probe its 
weaknesses. In March 1920, a couple of months after Krzhizhanovski’s 
first article on electrification, Lenin was already demanding that he 
should ‘prove or at any rate illustrate (a) the great profitability and 
(b) the necessity of electrification’ by showing, for example, what the 
gain in money, labour and materials would be from restoring transport, 
industry and agriculture by means of electrification rather than by 
re-installing the old technology. He added that a sensible expert ought 
to be able to do the calculations in a couple of days.!° Lenin could not 
get a satisfactory answer to his suggestion, for the Goelro plan could 
in fact be justified only as a long-term programme; in the short-term, 
the war-shattered economy could be brought back into order much 
more cheaply and simply by restoring what was already there. Later 
we find Lenin returning to the attack by a different route. The Goelro 
plan seemed to have a sound technical and engineering basis, and so he 
strongly supported it against the rival schemes and notions of Milyutin, 
Kritsman and Larin; but he reproved Krzhizhanovski as well as the 
others for failing to see the danger of “‘bureaucratizing the business of 
the state economic plan’. We are a poverty-stricken country, he said, 
and an integrated plan is a bureaucratic Utopia. “We must separate out 
the most important factories, a minimum number, and put them on their 
feet."11 After Krzhizhanovski had been appointed head of Gosplan, 
which succeeded Goelro in February 1921, Lenin again and again 
appealed to him to push Gosplan away from long-term planning and 
towards current problems and plans. Gosplan must 


immediately and with all its strength take up current economic plans. Fuel today. 
For 1921. Now, this spring . . . one or two subcommissions on electrification. 
Nine or eight on current economic plans. That’s how to distribute your personnel 
in 1921.12 

It’s not enough to show that electricity saves fuel. You've also got to show that the 
particular outlay you propose for 1921-2 is essential in the circumstances of a maximum 


grain and fuel shortage.!4 
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He even tried to wot, Fone asp along the road to short-term 


planning by sending hi 
the 1921/2 plan.1* 

All these communications amount to support for Krzhizhanovski's 
vision (to which Lenin added mild fantasies of his own),}5 but increasing 
impatience with his inability to translate his schemes into proposals for 
immediate political and economic action. Krzhizhanovski apparently 
had little ability as an administrator. Lenin had been very impatient 
with planners like Milyutin for arguing about the ‘completely minor 
question of administrative methods’, and backed i ovski and 
Goelro against them in the columns of Pravda.'® But at the same time 
(the end of February, 1921), he wrote privately to Krzhizhanovski 
suggesting : 


a fairly full outline scheme for drawing up 


You must establish in the General Planning Commission a hyper-stable presidium 
(which must not have Larin in it), so that organizers and stable . . . wont 9 can help 
you and take over from you the work of administration (it was pointed out in the CC 
that you are after all not yourself an administrator)... . You must be the ‘soul’ of 
the business and its spiritual leader (particularly to rebuff and kick out tactless 
communists who might drive out the experts). Your job is to grab hold of, sort 
out and put to work capable organizers and administrators (like Osadchi).!7 


Eighteen months later, in the famous notes dictated from his sick-bed, 
Lenin defended the combination of Krzhizhanovski as Chairman and 
Pyatakov as Vice-Chairman of Gosplan: one needed the trained 
scientific approach and the ability to work with others at the head of 
Gosplan, plus Pyatakov’s administrative ability (if kept within bounds). 
But at the same time he admitted that an extremely exaggerated view 
of Krzhizhanovski’s weaknesses might describe him as ‘extremely soft, 
lacking in independence and without personality’.1® 
Incapacity at administration, and a lack of a practical dimension to 
his vision. These were generally accepted criticisms of Krzhizhanovski 
by the time of Lenin’s death, and his later career seems to have con- 
firmed them. The bright promise of 1920 was not taken much further. 
As we have seen, Krzhizhanovski continued to be an emphatic pro- 
tagonist of scientific planning; but though he was head of Gosplan in 
1921-3 and again in the decisive years 1927-1930, he seems from his 
speeches to have been remote from the daily battles in which the 
important conflicts were resolved. He was apparently very much a 
figure-head, an embodiment of continuity with Lenin, getting up on 
important occasions to introduce the plans and sound off about in- 
dustrialization. When the Congress of Soviets adopted the five-year 
lan in May 1929, it was he who had the honour of switching on the 
Fights which illuminated the large map showing the power stations. 
But his public reports on such occasions were given jointly with 
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Kuibyshev, who carried much more weight as head of industry and a 
major politician. During 1929 and early 1930 the old Gosplan gradually 
lost its influence, and most of its staff were arrested. In a poignant 
speech, not reproduced in the present collection,!® he expressed his 
bewilderment at the treachery of clever men like Ramzin and apparently 
sincere men like Osadchi, and his sense of shock that Gosplan under his 
chairmanship had been the general staff of the wreckers. In December 
1930 the 58-year old Krzhizhanovski was transferred to the management 
of Glavelektro (the central electricity board) and Kuibyshev took over 
Gosplan. Krzhizhanovski never again held top office. 

As an economic controller, then, Krzhizhanovski was a failure. Was 
Lenin right in what seems to have been his picture of him: full marks 
for vision, low marks for administration and commonsense? Was it 
possible for a person lacking in these practical qualities to originate or 
even hold in his mind an adequate view of the future of science, plan- 
ning and industry? Krzhizhanovski’s writings and speeches, after 1923 
at least, are extremely long-winded and tedious, and do not take one 
very far into the understanding of the relationships between state 
planning policy and the movement of the economy and its various 
parts. There is a feel for technology which Strumilin lacks; but one is 
still only on the surface of Russian economic life. Krzhizhanovski’s 
chart of the future, for all its impressiveness, was two-dimensional, and 
the representation on it of the contours of the terrain it was supposed to 
depict was distorted. This was a time when even in industrial countries 
the ‘marvels of modern science’ were novel enough to lead their 
exponents into sweeping generalizations and prophecies which seem 
immature to us thirty years later (even now our own picture of the 
present technical revolution will certainly seem curious to the next 
generation). Krzhizhanovski was captivated by the best and the worst 
of the German and American popularizers of science. There was Soddy 
on the atom; but there was Professor Karl Ballod, a German economist 
who under the pseudonym ‘Atlanticus’ had published in 1898 a work 
entitled The Future State: production and consumption in a socialist state, 
the second edition of which was re-published in Russia in 1921 after 
his visit there in 1920 (Soch. II p. 121; Izbr. p. 539 n. 17). His prophecies 
had a great influence on Krzhizhanovski and Lenin, though they 
rejected the reformist politics which went with them. The pages of the 
Goelro plan solemnly reproduce Ballod’s calculations, which have much 
in common with Utopias like Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward 
(1888). A socialist Germany could turn into ‘a happy country of 
universal contentment and wellbeing’ within three or four years of the 
first world war. Everyone would get universal education to 17, at 


which age they would enter a labour army which would be scientifically 
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and strictly allocated to appropriate sections of the economy. After 
five years’ compulsory service, all would be able to retire at 23 with a 
ion (Izbr. pp. 66-7; Goelro plan p. 32). Pursuing this type of 

- Krohtzhanovski later ath enunciated the crashing 
arithmetical fallacy that as the United States produced 40°/ of world 
output with 6° of the world’s population working a 10-hour day, 
the whole world, if it had American technology, would be abie to 
produce at the present American level either by using only 15% of 
its working population or by cutting the working day to two hours.” 
Now the twentieth century may well bring prosperity to the whole 
world, and even poorly grounded generalizations can encourage 
enthusiasm for moving towards a new age. But they may at the same 
time constrain the realism of planning figures and procedures. Thus 
in the case of the Goelro plan, the emphasis given in the text to the 
immediate importance of electric power development weakened its 
realism—the compelling myth of electric ploughs distracted people’s 
attention, in anger or in illusion, from the plan’s more solid proposals. 
It is true that unlike later long-term plans, it had the advantage from 
the technical point of view that the social myths had not too much 
influenced the actual planning figures. But it was nevertheless an 
uncomfortable marriage of a propaganda-programme having a social 
function with a technical programme having an administrative function. 
During the 1920s Krzhizhanovski attempted to widen out the 
technically unsuitable concept that ‘electrification’ was the key issue, 
and thus bring his vision of the future into harmony with technical 
planning requirements. He advocated the notion of energetika, the new 
science of energy, as the appropriate fundamental approach to techno- 
logy in a socialist society. Electrification, he argued, was a bastion of 
the proletariat, and the one which could shoot farthest and most 
reliably and truly. But it was only one bastion, and could work at its 
best only if its neighbouring bastion of fuel technology was strong, 
true and properly co-ordinated. And both these bastions, as it were, 
merely cleared the ground for the operation of living human energy. 
Energetika, he went on, was the derivative of both the ‘armament’ of 
labour and of its collective skill; (he later defined it as the ‘interconnected 
organized nature of both living labour power and all the material 
processes of appropriate social labour’). It came into its own with the 
victory of the proletariat, which implied the ending of the struggle of 
man with man and hence the establishment for the first time of a 
united front in man’s struggle with nature. This enabled the problems 
of energetika to be posed very broadly, and their deciding importance 
in all further economic work to be clearly prophesied: Hic Rodus 
[sic], hic salta, he concluded, rather vaingloriously aping the phrase 
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Marx had used when he arrived at surplus value, his key concept 
for understanding capitalism.”! But energetika was too vague a notion. 
Krzhizhanovski never seems to have been clear whether to use it to 
denote “fuel and power energy plus machinery plus human energy as 
their derivative’, or ‘fuel and power energy plus human energy’, or 
simply ‘fuel and power energy’. When he attempted to leap to this 
new shore in human thought he consistently found that he had fallen 
in the water. In the late twenties, he seems more and more to have 
come to use it as identical with ‘fuel and power’ and the grand design 
faded from his pages. There are only faint references to it in later 
planning literature. 

The other ‘generalizing concept’ to which Krzhizhanovski devoted 
much attention in the 1920s was ‘regionalization’ (raionirovaniye).?? 
To him it was the key method in planning, appropriate for putting the 
science of energetika into practice: he compared the central planning 
machinery to a transmitting-station which can send signals at any time 
to any distance, but would be sending out voices crying in the wilder- 
ness if there were no sub-stations (the planning bodies of the economic 
regions) to receive signals and send others back (Soch. II, 150-1). The 
regionalization programme of the 1920s was a serious and important 
one, even though its influence was weakened by the growth of planning 
and administration by industry-by-industry central departments in 
VSNKh (the industrial commissariat) ; and the work on regionalization 
has of course been made use of again in connection with the decentraliza- 
tion of industrial administration. But in Krzhizhanovski’s hands the 
concept was never subject to much creative moulding; and he did not, 
apparently, use his position in Gosplan to attempt to bring about a 
coming to terms, conceptually or in practice, between the regional and 
the industrial approach to planning. His pleas for more attention to 
regionalization gradually acquired a bleating sound. 


Strumilin and Krzhizhanovski were personally important because, 
like Lenin himself, they were among the very few convinced sup- 
porters of the Soviet Communist Party and its policies in the generation 
educated in Russian Universities before the revolution. Many of their 
colleagues were socialists and marxists, but of the Menshevik or Social- 
Revolutionary brand. Because of their political position, Strumilin and 
Krzhizhanovski were able to bring to bear on the formative processes 
of Soviet economic ideology some of the skills of the important 
professions of statistics and engineering, and some part of the concepts 
about society common among members of those professions in Russia. 
But each of them lacked a profound sense of economic realities, and 
neither of them managed to acquire from his work in economic ad- 
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ministration an ability to relate his concepts to the workings of economic 
institutions. 

In any case there was an extremely wide gap in outlook and sentiment 
between the professions to which they belonged and the ‘abler and 
more ambitious members of the newly activated social groups’ who 
were moving into office by the late 1920s. People like Strumilin and 
Krzhizhanovski, in attempting to bridge it, soon seemed unsatisfactory 
to both sides. Their bridge collapsed; the experts and the new men of 
power did not at this time come to terms; Zhivago died. Strumilin 
and Krzhizhanovski were allowed to continue to preach a more 
restricted version of what they had to say in the previous decade, but 
their systems of economic thought had no lasting influence. 

The new men took over Strumilin’s concept of purposive plannin; 
and shared the enthusiasm for modern large-scale technology which 
Krzhizhanovski had so strenuously inculcated. A central part of each 
man’s teaching thus came to form an element in Soviet planning 
ideology. 


Birmingham R. W. Davizs 


1 Vestnik statistiki 1959 no. 9 p. 71, referring to Statistichesko-ekonomicheskiye ocherki pp. 239, 245. 

2G. M. Krzhizhanovski, Sochineniya, II (1936), pp. 26, 139. 

3 For their articles see Planovoye khozyaistvo 1927 nos. 4 & $. 

4L. N. Yurovski, Denezhnaya politika sovetskoi vlasti (1928), p. 372 ff. 

5 Bolshevik 1928 nos. 3-4, 10, 13-14, 18. Planovoye Khozyaistvo 1929 no. 1. See also V. E. 
Motylev, Problema tempa razvitiya SSSR (1929). 

6 At the XVI Party Congress in July, 1930, where he compared the ‘rising Bolshevik curve’ 
with the ‘falling curve’ of the ‘Trotskyist?’ OSVOK plan of 1925-6. 

7 On this, see for example a report in Sotsialisticheski vestnik 1929 no. 16-17. 

® See Sokolnikov, Finansovaya politika revolyutsii, vol. III pp. 69-81. 

9 See S. V. Utechin, Soviet Studies vol. X no. 2, especially pp. 126-9. 

10 Lenin, Sochineniya, 4th ed. vol. 35 pp. 375-6. 

11 Lenin, vol. 35 p. 405; vol. 32 p. 114 ff. 

12 Lenin, vol. 35 pp. 409-410. 

13 Tbid., p. 415. 

14 Lenin, vol. 32 pp. 349-352. 

15 E.g. Lenin, vol. 35 p. 399 on electric light in every village within a couple of years (‘Ilich’s 
light-bulbs’). Krzhizhanovski made some cautious criticisms of this proposal in retrospect 
(Soch., vol. III p. 100). It played an important part in communicating to the ordinary Russian 
a notion of what industrialization would ultimately bring him. 

46 Lenin, vol. 32 p. 114 ff. 

17 Lenin, vol. 35 p. 406. 

18 Lenin, vol. 36 p. 549. 

19 See Planovoye khozyaistvo 1930 no. 10-11. 

2 Krzhizhanovski, Sochineniya, III. pp. 115-6. He evidently reckoned that as 6 per cent. of the 
world’s population were producing 40 per cent. of its output, it would require 14 times 6%, 
i.e. 9%, to produce the remaining 60 per cent. of the world’s output, if their technology was at 
the American level. Hence to produce ‘at the American level’ 6% plus 9% = 15% of the world’s 
working population was all that was needed. This of course ignored the fact that to produce in 
American quantities per head of population the rest of the globe would have to produce 94/6 times 
the American total (not 60/40) as it had 94/6 times its population. 

21 For his account of energetika, see Soch., II, 231-6, 259-61. He traced this broad use of the 
notion to a 1924 report by A. G. Kogan, Gosplan official and electrical engineer. 

22 See my article in Soviet Studies vol. [X no. 4 pp. 353-5 and E. H. Carr, A History of Soviet 
Russia vol. VI, ch. 21. 
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THE KOLKHOZ HOUSEHOLD: UKRAINE, 1950-1955 


One of the most striking data emerging from the early press releases 
of the 1959 Census, both as reflecting the immense casualties deriving 
from the War, and as indicating the demographic and social problems 
facing the Soviet authorities at the present day and for many years to 
come, is the ratio between the sexes. In the January, 1959, population 
of the USSR—nearly 210 millions, there were approximately five 
females for every four males. Since the number of each sex under the 
age of 32 is stated to be equal, the discrepancy above that age is naturally 
much greater. Until the detailed age- and sex-structure is made 
available (it never was for the 1939 census) we can only guess at the 
extent of that discrepancy, but it would seem fairly reasonable to put 
it in the region of two to one. 

At the 1926 and 1939 censuses, approximately two-thirds of the 
population were aged under 32, the 1939 proportion being slightly 
less than that of 1926, and with normal development (including the 
expected improvement of medical and social services generally) this 
proportion would have been expected to fall, at least if the long-run 
trends of Western states held good for the USSR (one should, however, 
bear in mind that in the former, welfare services improved slowly over 
a long period, while in the USSR the rate of development of these has 
been very rapid). The effect of the war would have been to deplete 
drastically the population, particularly of males who were of working 
and fighting age in the early forties, i.e. those aged over about 32 today, 
so that even allowing for the high post-war birth-rates and the specta- 
cular improvement in mortality rates (due of course in part to the age- 
structure of the population, but also to the very sharp fall in infant 
mortality), the ratio of persons under the age of 32 to those older is 
presumably now well over two to one, and may be as high as three 
to one. Taking these as our limits, we find the sex-ratio for the group 
aged 32 and over as about 190 and 225 respectively: 


millions 
male female total ratio 
Total a . 115 209 122 
Under 32 (a) .. 70 70 140 100 
b .. 9 78 156 100 
32 and over (a) .. 24 45 69 187$ 
(b) .. 16 37 53 231 
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From this, we can crudely estimate the sex-ratio for the population 
of working age (say 15 to 64 years). Children under 7 numbered 15% 
of the RSFSR population in 1955; at that date their proportion in the 
population of the whole USSR may have well been a little larger 
(since birth-rates in the RSFSR were a little below the all-Union 
average), and with a continuing high birth-rate this percentage has 
probably risen. The age-group 0-14 may be expected to be bigger— 
possibly substantially bigger—than the age-group 15-31; and in the 
former group boys should slightly predominate, since more boys than 
girls are born; since girls however survive better than boys, in the 
group 15-31 there should be a slight majority of girls. Taking therefore 
the proportion of the population under 32 as 70 per cent. and allotting 
this as 40 per cent. under 15 and 30 per cent. 15 to 31, we have the 
following rough picture: 


millions 
male female total 
O-I4.. aoe 8 4! 84 
$31 =. . inp 32 62 
Total 0-31 .. oa 73 146 


which implies a sex-ratio of 2 : 1 for ages 32 and over. 

Of the population over 31 years of age, we may assume with con- 
fidence that above the limit of working age (say 64 years) women will 
predominate very heavily in the present Soviet population; they do so 
even in a ‘normal’ population, and this effect will be naturally exagger- 
ated in one in which some at least of the relevant age-groups were 
liable to service during the war; but the group (65+) will bea relatively 
small portion of the whole. We now have: 


millions 
male female total 
O-I4.. —— 4! 84 
I§-3I .. 32 62 
32-64 —.««. .- 35 53 
65+ =... m= 7 10 
Total 15-64 .. — 67 11§ 


This result—48 million men and 67 million women of working age, 
or a sex-ratio of the order of 140 women to 100 men in the working 
population—is of course extremely tentative; it should also be reason- 
able to assume that if it is broadly correct for the Soviet population 
as a whole, there will be marked local differences (no recent data are 
available for individual republics at the time of writing,* but in 1939 


* Data for 1939 and 1959 for Azerbaidzhan (Bakinski rabochi 24 September 1959) give sex-ratios 
of 95 and 110 respectively. The figures for the whole USSR being 109 and 122 for the same dates, 
it seems that local differences may be tending to diminish. 
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the RSFSR, Belorussia and Ukraine had a marked preponderance of 
females in the age-group 9 years and over, while there was a surplus 
of males in the Central Asiatic Republics)—the ratio tending to be 
higher in the devastated western areas, and also a general difference as 
between countryside and town, since more male than female peasants 
will have moved into town jobs. In addition, the ratio at the end of the 
war would have been substantially higher, both for the working 
population and for the population as a whole, and this decline, rather 
rapid in view of the high post-war birth- and infant-survival rates, 
may be expected to continue. 

The foregoing rather sketchy analysis has been carried out only on 
the broadest general principles, and could be taken much further if 


space permitted; for the purpose in hand, however, it would appear 
to be adequate. 


It is possible to ascertain the sex-ratio for the adult (presumably 
16-64) able-bodied kolkhoz population of the Ukraine for each year 
from 1950 to 19§§ inclusive, and for each oblast of the Ukraine for 
the years 1950, 1953, 1954 and 1955; and the remainder of this note is 
devoted to an exploration of these figures and the light they throw on 
the composition of the rural family at that period. Table 123 of the 
Ukrainian statistical handbook (p. 293) gives us the first set of figures; 
for the oblasts, we must use Table 125 (pp. 296-297). The ratios are, 
for the whole Ukraine: 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
188 191 191 185 175 166 women per 100 men 


As might be expected, the ratios are well above those of the working 
population (and the whole population) as at 1959 (although if they 
were extrapolated to 1959—a most risky proceeding—they would be 
of the same order of magnitude by the latter date) and the rate of fall 
is about what one would expect. The number of kolkhoz members 
in this group fell from nearly 7.4 millions in 1950 to 7.0 millions in 1953 
and has since recovered; the corresponding numbers of men and 
women are: 


millions 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
men .. .. 2.49 2.41 2.46 2.58 2.78 
women .. 4.80 4-74 4.61 4-55 4.§2 4.60 


(these figures include tractor-brigade personnel) 
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The improvement in the sex-ratio for the Ukraine as a whole since 
19§2 is clearly due more to the increase in the number of men than to 
the fall in the number of women; the turning-point for men was in 
1952, for women not until 1955, and on the assumption that at least 
equal numbers of boys and girls left school and started work in the 
collective farms in later years, the sex-ratio would continue to fall, 
since for some years at least the majority of those reaching retirement 
age would be women. (The number of persons residing in rural as 
against urban communities has continued to fall between 1956 and 1959, 
largely due to the reclassification of rural communities, but this cannot 
be taken as a certain indication that the kolkhoz population has fallen.) 

In examining the sex-ratios for this period at the oblast level we 
shall still be on safe ground; when we try to determine the size of the 
household at various dates, and to examine the reasons for the changes 
in the sex-ratio the problem becomes more difficult. For 1950, there 
is a very conspicuous contrast between the sex-ratio for the old Ukraine 
(within the 1939 frontiers, approximately) and that for the oblasts 
acquired in 1939, with the Transcarpathian oblast different again. 
In the old Ukraine, it ranges from 180 (Crimea) to as high as 242 
(Kharkov), the average for the whole area being about 212. In the new 
(western) areas it was in the neighbourhood of 155 (highest, Drogobych, 
162; lowest, Volyn, 150); while in the Transcarpathian oblast it was 
110. In the years of the fourth five-year plan there was, we may safely 
assume, a drain of peasants—mostly men—into the towns where 
industry was being rebuilt and where even minimum wages were 
better than the kolkhoz pittance, but a comparison of the rates (on the 
oblast level) at which industrial production increased from 1945 to 
1950, and of the number of persons employed in the non-agricultural 
sectors of the economy at the two dates, shows that this townward 
drift would be quite inadequate to explain the great difference between 
the old and the new oblasts. One would have expected that the western 
oblasts, with their heavy Jewish population, had suffered particularly 
heavily under German occupation (and conceivably the newest Soviet 
citizens suffered most under Soviet re-organization), and—as a broad 
generalization—that those which were longest occupied suffered worst. 
Clearly, in the reconstruction period, a considerable number of settlers 
from other parts of the USSR must have been transferred to the 
western parts of the Ukraine (compare the experience of the Baltic 
states; the same is probable of the Crimea), and it would seem that in 
the Transcarpathian oblast this supplementation of survivors was 
carried very ie indeed. An indication of the process is supplied by the 
following approximate total population figures for the Ukraine 
(omitting the Transcarpathian oblast at all dates): 
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millions 

1940 1950 = 1955 1959 

Old Ukraine .. 32.3 30.2 32.6 34.1 
North .. .. 17.8 16.3 16.7 16.9 
East .. -« ee 9.7 11.1 12.1 
South .. as 4.2 4.8 $8 
New Ukraine .. 8.8 6.8 6.8 6.9 
Total .. oo gal 37.0 39.4 41.0 


(Areas defined as: 

North: Kiev, Cherkassy, Chernigov, Zhitomir, Vinnitsa, Khmelnitsy, Sumy, 
Poltava, Kharkov oblasts 

East:  Voroshilovgrad/Lugansk, Stalino, Dnepropetrovsk, Zaporozhe, Kiro- 
vograd oblasts 

South: Nikolayev, Odessa, Kherson, Crimea oblasts). 


Sex-ratios for the Ukraine kolkhoz adults as a whole worsened in 
1951/1952 and began to improve in 1953; we have unfortunately no 
data to examine this at oblast level, but clearly two opposing tendencies 
were at work; for by 1953 the sex-ratio had fallen in every oblast of 
the old Ukraine, and had risen in every oblast of the new Ukraine, 
including the western tip. The average for the old Ukraine was now 
about 193, a fall of nearly 20 percentage-points in 3 years—and the 
reduction was most marked in the industrial oblasts. For the new 
Ukraine, however, the average had risen by some 20 percentage-points, 
to 175; and in the Transcarpathian oblast, it was 115. The slow process 
of recovery had set in in the eastern oblasts; in the west, some men were 
still being drawn away from the kolkhozy faster than they could be 
replaced (we shall examine the evidence for this point later). From 
1954 onwards, however, the sex-ratio falls everywhere, except in 
Transcarpathia, where it continues to rise slowly (117 in 1954, 122 
in 1955). 

In proceeding from the sex-ratios to the computation of the absolute 
numbers of able-bodied men and women of working age in the 
collective farms of various oblasts during this period, we shall be 
obliged to make several assumptions to supplement the published data. 
We have for the dates given above the number of labour-days per 
household, i.e. the total of labour-days earned by all personnel divided 
by the number of households; we also have the number of labour-days 
per adult able-bodied working kolkhoz member, i.e. the total number 
of labour-days earned by persons in this group divided by the number 
of persons in the group. To estimate the average number of the latter 
per household (and secondarily, the number of males and females) we 
must know the proportion of all labour-days earned which can be 
attributed to this group—as distinct from invalids, the elderly and 
children. We can ascertain this proportion for the Ukraine as a whole 
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for each year from 1950 to 1955 from Tables 119 and 123 in the 
Ukrainian statistical handbook, and the proportion is fairly stable: 
86.7% to 88.7%. We can compare the proportion for the various 
oblasts in the year 1955 only, and for this year two methods are 
available. 

(i) Given the total number of persons working during the year and 
the number working during each month of the year, the average 
number of months worked by each person can be computed. This is 
for 1955 in general over 7 in the old, and under 7 in the new Ukraine, 
being as low as 6 in the Transcarpathian oblast. In addition, the 
‘swing’ between the lowest month (January) and the highest month 
(July or August) is much lower (under 2 to 1) in the old Ukraine than 
in the new (over 2 to 1). This suggests one or both of two explanations: 
either that the able-bodied were as fully occupied as the weather 
permitted throughout the year, and that in the new Ukraine there 
was a much larger body of ‘floating’ workers—the young and the 
old—helping with the harvest, but otherwise occupied during the rest 
of the year; or that in the areas where the ‘floating’ element was 

nonenened abundant, many of the able-bodied kolkhoz members 
re women) were not occupied. This line of argument cannot however 
be accepted as conclusive, since in any case the total number of persons 
working during the year is an unreliable datum (the possibilities of 
double-counting are obvious) compared with the cane of labour- 
days worked (which any kolkhoz under competent management 
would have to reckon as accurately as possible, since the remuneration 
of members depends upon it). Furthermore, a variation in the number 
of workers of various age-groups does not necessarily (although 
“Eg indicate a variation in the proportion of labour-days earned 

y each group. 

(ii) The second method is based on the data in Table 132 of the 
Handbook, which gives for each oblast in 1955 the average number 
kolkhoz of households and of able-bodied kolkhoz members (liable 
to the legal minimum of labour-days). This table gives (for the whole 
Ukraine) 7,625,000 able-bodied kolkhoz members; the number 
recorded as having worked is elsewhere shown as 7,382,000, plus 
400,000 who were members for part of the year only or who were 
engaged in other work outside the kolkhoz. The discrepancy here does 
not appear to be substantial, and the derived figures for the number 
of able-bodied adults per household may therefore be taken as sub- 
stantially correct. The results confirm the findings of method (i); 
in the western oblasts, the total number of able-bodied kolkhoz 
members is (as at 1955) about equal to the number of persons working 
in the busiest months, and in some oblasts is actually greater; in the 
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old Ukraine, the number of able-bodied adults is exceeded throughout 
the summer, implying that from ten to thirty per cent. of persons 
working in those oblasts were not able-bodied. (We shall see later, 
however, that the supply of dependents was in fact greater in the 
western than in the eastern oblasts, i.e. that there was in a sense a greater 
stress on the kolkhoz economy in the eastern, under-manned kolkhozy). 

Once again, though, since the average number of labour-days 
earned by the old or the young is much less than those earned by the 
able-bodied adult, the latter’s share in the total of labour-days is greater 
than in the total of persons engaged. Thus in Kiev oblast, the total 
number of able-bodied in 1955 was 450 thousand; the total number of 
persons working on kolkhozy was 603 thousand, the average for the 

tiod May-September being 463 thousand. The total number of 
abour-days earned in the oblast for the whole year was 139 millions, 
or 231 days per person. For the able-bodied alone, the corresponding 
figure was 284 per person. The implication is that about 92 per cent. 
of labour-days were earned by the able-bodied. At the other end of 
the scale, in the Transcarpathian oblast there were 179 thousand able- 
bodied; the total number of persons working was 201 thousand, but 
in no month did the average number of persons working exceed 
149 thousand. The total of labour-days was 36 million—179 per 
person; for the able-bodied, 199 each. This implies that almost all 
(98 to 994 per cent.) of the work was done by the able-bodied group. 
In general, as might be expected, the proportion of labour-days 
earned by the old and the young is greatest in those oblasts where the 
number of able-bodied in the average household is smallest. A few 
examples will suffice. 

size of dvor % labour-days 
(able-bodied adults) (able-bodied adults) 


Dnepropetrovsk .. 1.13 81 
Poltava .. ats 1.24 87 
Chernigov a 1.42 90 
Lvov av 5% 1.53 94 
Volyn i 1.58 97 


Throughout the old Ukraine in 1955 the number of able-bodied 
adults per household was between 1.1 and 1.5 persons, with the one 
exception of the Crimea, where it was 1.60.The areas where agriculture 
anne (the northern area from Zhitomir to Sumy) had a rather 
arger average size of household (1.3—1.4); the industrial areas of east 
Ukraine a noticeably smaller one (1.1—1.2). No doubt the attractive 
power of industry is responsible. The Black Sea coast areas resembled 
the northern agricultural belt; in the new Ukraine, however, the 
figure was substantially higher (1.5 to 1.7). As noted above, the sex- 
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ratio was higher in the old than in the new Ukraine, so that the number 
of men per household fluctuated more than the number of women 
(men, from 0.40 per household in Voroshilovgrad oblast—the most 
easterly of all, to 0.74 in the Transcarpathian oblast—the western tip 


of the Ukraine; women from 0.69 also in Voroshilovgrad to 1.08 in 
Drogobych oblast). 


We are now in a position to approach the approximate computation 
of the number of able-bodied adults per household in years earlier 
than 1955. We take the ratio of labour-days earned per household in 
each oblast to labour-days per able-bodied kolkhoz member and 
multiply this ratio by the fraction of all labour-days which was actually 
earned in 1955 by able-bodied adults (ie. Old Ukraine: North—91%; 
East—82%; South—85%; New Ukraine—97%; Transcarpathia— 
98%). The sex-ratios already calculated by the method outlined above 
are then applied and we have the average number of able-bodied men 


and women (separately) per household for the various dates. The 
following results emerge: 


EsTIMATED NUMBER OF ABLE-BODIED MEN AND WOMEN PER 100 KOLKHOZ 
HOUuSEHOLDS, 1950 to 1955 


1950 1953 1954 1955 
all men women all men women all men women all men women 
Whole Ukraine 136 47 89 131 46 85 131 48 83 138 52 86 


Old Ukraine .. 128 41 87 125 43 82 124 44 80 131 48 ° 83 
North. . .. 133 42 OF 127 42 85 128 44 84 133 47 86 
South -- 133 46 87 135 st 84 133 52 81 143 59 84 
East .. .. I12 36 76 Il 39 72 109 39 7O 116 43 = 73 

New Ukraine .. 162 63 99 I52 5§ 97 154 57 97 160 61 99 


Transcarpathia.. 157 71 86 157 73 84 162 75 87 165 74 9I 


Although complete accuracy cannot be claimed for these figures, 
they clearly reveal a considerable diversity among the various regions 
of the Ukraine; the principal source of error inherent in our method 
—that of assuming uniformity over time in the proportion of labour- 
days earned by the able-bodied—can hardly exceed 10%, much less 
than the inter-regional difference; and a highly distorted sex-ratio may 
very well be associated with a rather small adult class. Taking the 
figures as they come, then, we can see how the fall in the sex-ratio has 
been brought about in quite different ways in the various regions. 
In the North, where iclheaddlinien has not had such a magnetic 


effect, the number of men in the typical household has increased more 
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rapidly than the number of women (boys and girls entering the 
kolkhoz in approximately equal numbers, but more women than men 
reaching retirement age—this seems the most probable explanation); 
in the two other regions of the old Ukraine, the same is true, but in the 
Eastern (industrial) area the numbers of both men and women were 
throughout the period substantially lower than in the North; and the 
South shows a rather more rapid increase in the number of men per 
household than the other two regions. (One may wonder, in passing, 
whether the relatively high figures for the Crimea throughout the 
period are due to the replacement of the exiled Tartars by youn: 
adults from other parts of the USSR, together with their families. 
The new Ukraine has since 1953 been progressing along lines parallel 
to those of the rest of the area under study, but in the early fifties there 
was a sudden drop in the number of adult men per household. The 
Transcarpathian oblast stands alone in the relatively high size of its 
households, just as it is unique in the ‘normality’ of its sex-ratio. 

As to the number of persons comprising an average kolkhoz house- 
hold in various parts of the Ukraine, this too can be roughly estimated 
for 1955, though not for earlier years. The handbook gives us the 
urban and rural population for each oblast as at 1 April 1956, and the 
number of employed persons (which will include MTS and sovkhoz, 
but not kolkhoz workers) for town and countryside separately, by 
oblasts, as at September 1955. The ratio of town population to town 
employed is about 2.5 for the whole Ukraine, and local differences are 
not striking (though they would no doubt deserve investigation). 
If we assume that the number of dependents per worker was the same 
in the countryside as it was in the towns—an unprovable proposition, 
which will however serve as a rough guide—we can compute the 
number of countryside workers’ dependents, and by subtraction from 
the total rural population, the number of kolkhoz population (kolkhoz 
workers-+dependents). We can then divide by the number of house- 
holds, and so get the average number of persons per household. The 
resulting figures correlate very well with the estimated number of 
able-bodied kolkhoz adults in each oblast in 1955. The result is: 


able-bodied total 


adults persons dependents 
Total Ukraine... 1.4 3.4 2.0 
Old Ukraine - 1.3 3.2 1.9 
North .. a 1.3 3.3 2.0 
East - - i 2.9 1.7 
South .. - 1.4 3.2 1.8 
New Ukraine... 1.6 3-7 2.1 


Transcarpathia .. 1.7 $3 3.6 
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Just as the new oblasts, and particularly Transcarpathia, exceed the old 
oblasts in the number of able-bodied adults per household, so the 
number of dependents—children and old people—is greater in the 
western oblasts. A further incomplete check on this point is provided 
by the school statistics. For the Ukraine as a whole (town as well as 
countryside) nearly 11 per cent. of the population were at school in 
classes I to VII (aged say 7 to 14 years). Of these, 6.1 per cent. were in 
classes I to IV and 4.8 per cent. in Classes V to VII. The area with the 
lowest percentage of school children was the industrial East (5.5% 
I-IV, 4.3% V-VIl). The North and South regions were very close 
to the republican average, but this was substantially exceeded in 
the new Ukraine—6.7% in classes I to IV and 4.9% in classes V to VII. 
In the Transcarpathian oblast the percentages were 8.3 and $.2 respec- 
tively. If we convert the figures for able-bodied and dependents given 
above into dependents per adult, we have for the whole Ukraine 
approximately 1.4 dependents per adult; approximately similar figures 
for the North and South regions, but a rather lower one for the East 
(the figures given above are rounded); with an extremely high one 
for Transcarpathia (over 2). 

To sum up: during the early fifties the kolkhoz population of the 
Ukraine slowly began the process of recovery from the effects of the 
War; in the first two or three years a particularly heavy drain of man- 
power affected the western areas, but by 1953 all areas were tending, 
albeit very slowly, towards a more ‘normal’ pattern of population. 
In spite of this drain, however, throughout the period under review 
kolkhoz households were larger in the western than in the eastern 
oblasts, probably enjoying a substantially higher birth-rate, but never- 
theless only just maintaining themselves in the face of the attraction 
of the towns. 


Glasgow J. A. Newrn 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


Isaac Deutscher, The Prophet Unarmed. Trotsky: 1921-1929. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1959. xii+-490 pp. 38s. 


Tue first volume of Mr. Deutscher’s life of Trotsky was very nearly 
perfect as a biography. The author had a deep sympathy with Trotsky 
and his ideas, and showed their development with learning and 
plausibility; but he managed at the same time to be equally fair and 
equally illuminating in his analysis of the ideas of Trotsky’s rivals in 
the Russian labour movement. He placed the conflicts within that 
movement against a background of historical development which 
these theories tried to control, with partial success, and by which 
ultimately their authors were controlled. Even in his first volume 
Mr. Deutscher managed to convey this sense of destiny, of vast 
uncontrollable forces, whilst his hero still appeared to be controlling 
them. What remains most clearly in the memory from the volume 
recording Trotsky’s greatest triumphs was Mr. Deutscher’s deep sense 
of pity and sympathy for those Homeric figures who, often in conflict 
with one another, strove to remake the society in which they lived. 
Although Mr. Deutscher never forced them upon us, one was always 
conscious of the ironies that the future held. 

In this second volume the artistry is, astonishingly,no less consummate. 
It tells the story of Trotsky’s decline and fall, and the tragic theme is 
obvious enough. But Mr. Deutscher is far too good a historian to deal 
in blacks and whites. His emotional sympathies are again clearly with 
Trotsky. But throughout the book, which is a Bradleian tragedy of 
nobility and failure that is not waste, Mr. Deutscher makes us see the 
inevitability of that failure, not merely because Stalin was cunning and 
ruthless, but for far deeper historical reasons, which involved Trotsky’s 
own thinking in insoluble contradictions. As in his first volume, 
Mr. Deutscher is superb at making sense of the attitude of every political 
grouping with which he deals—at showing that views which may 
appear absurd now were rationally tenable then. It is one of the greatest 
gifts of historical imagination. 

The circumstances themselves of the Russian Revolution, Mr. 
Deutscher argues, made impossible the realization of the type of society 
the Bolsheviks had hoped to bring about. The Russian working class 
was a small minority of the population when it hoisted the Bolsheviks 
to power in 1917. It was then decimated in the years of intervention 
and civil war. The collapse of Russian industry meant its utter dis- 
integration. The Bolshevik party found itself ruling in the name of a 
non-existent class. “What could or should the party have done under 
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these circumstances? Should it have thrown up its hands and sur- 
rendered power? A revolutionary government which has waged a 
cruel and devastating civil war does not abdicate on the day after its 
victory and does not surrender to its defeated enemies and to their 
revenge even if it discovers that it cannot rule in accordance with its 
own ideas and that it no longer enjoys the support it commanded when 
it entered the civil war. The Bolsheviks lost that support not because 
of any clear-cut change in the minds of their erstwhile followers, but 
because of the latters’ dispersal. They knew that their mandate to rule 
the republic had not been properly renewed by the working class— 
not to speak of the peasantry. But they also knew that they were 
lea by a vacuum; that the vacuum could be filled only slowly 
over the years, and that for the time being nobody could either prolong 
or invalidate their mandate’ (pp. 10-11). 

So the dictatorship of the party was substituted for that of the 
working class. Trotsky acquiesced in the establishment of the single- 
party system. But inevitably denial of democracy to others led, against 
the initial intention of the Bolshevik leaders, to its atrophy within the 
party itself. ‘If the Bolsheviks were now to engage freely in controversy, 
if their leaders were to thrash out their differences in public, and if the 
rank and file were to criticize the leaders and their policy, they would 
set an example to non-Bolsheviks who could not then be expected to 
refrain from argument and criticism. . . . Having imposed silence on 
non-Bolshevik Russia, Lenin’s party had in the end to impose silence 
on itself as well’ (p. 16). Trotsky raised no objections to the ban on 
factions within the party when it was imposed in 1921; on the contrary, 
he thought it would be necessary to maintain it during the whole 
period of Russia’s international isolation (pp. 29-30). It was Zinoviev 
who first proclaimed, without protest from Trotsky, that ‘every 
criticism of the party line, even a so-called “left” criticism, is now 
objectively a Menshevik criticism’ (pp. 95-6). 

The party was left as the guardian of the interests of an ideal working 
class which temporarily did not exist. Within the party the best 
guardians were naturally those who had led the working class to 
— in 1917. In 1923 Trotsky argued that ‘the 400,000 members 

be trusted to exercise their judgment and allowed to have their 
full share in shaping policy. Why then, his adversaries asked, had the 
party, under Lenin’s inspiration and with Trotsky’s consent, denied the 
mass of members that trust in recent years? Was it not because the 
party had been infiltrated by alien elements, ex-Mensheviks, turncoats, 
and even NEP men? Had not even some authentic Bolsheviks become 
alienated from their comrades and corrupted by power and privilege?’ 
(pp. 126-7). Trotsky’s past made the question a difficult one to answer. 
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Here again Mr. Deutscher helps us to see all sides to the argument. 
He points out that ‘the party was in danger of losing its proletarian- 
socialist outlook, in danger of “degeneration”, no matter whether it 
entrusted its future to the mass of members or to the Old Guard. The 
predicament arose from the fact that the majority of the nation did not 
share the socialist outlook, that the working class was still disintegrated, 
and that, the revolution having failed to spread to the West, Russia 
had to fall back, materially and spiritually, on her own resources’ 
(pp. 127-8). Trotsky and many other old Bolsheviks saw the danger 
of bureaucratic degeneration vividly; but they came to see it very 
late. Their enemies could point out, with some truth, that they saw 
it far more clearly after they had lost control of the bureaucratic 
machine. The Stalinists saw the risk of the disintegration of the party 
in faction fights: and so they pursued a policy which led ultimately 
to the annihilation of all other factions by their own. ‘It would be easy 
to conclude that the Bolshevik leaders, including Trotsky, dealt in a 
mythology which bore no relation to the party's social composition 
and to its real attitude to the working classes. . .. And yet the party’s 
socialist outlook was not a mere myth. It was not only that the 
Bolshevik bureaucracy subjectively saw itself as tie exponent of 
socialism and that it cultivated, in its own manner, the tradition of 
proletarian revolution. Objectively, too, by the force of circumstances, 
it had to work as the chief agent and promoter of the country’s develop- 
ment towards collectivism’ (pp. 129-30). 

These are the deeper historical ironies within which Mr. Deutscher 
sets Trotsky. In the controversies after 1923 both sides appealed to the 
authority of Lenin: for Lenin himself had no more squared the circle 
than his successors could. “The Bolshevik monopoly of power, as 
established by Lenin and Trotsky, found in Stalin’s monopoly both its 
affirmation and its negation; and each of the two antagonists now 
dwelt on a different aspect of the problem’ (p. 465). Yet, once Lenin 
was safely dead, his authority was exalted by both sides as the court 
of appeal, since no appeal could be made to the real live proletariat. 
Hence, as Mr. Deutscher shows, the scholastic form which serious 
political controversies took. This in its turn removed them from the 
comprehension of the mass of the population whose lives were to 
be so deeply affected by the outcome. 

Like Zinoviev and Kamenev, Trotsky was in 1924 ‘so entangled in 
the web of orthodoxy’ that he “dissociated himself even from his 
friends when some of them tried t> advocate freedom for inner-party 
groupings’ (p. 291). He thus naturally laid himself open to the charge 
of dishonesty later. This inability openly to challenge anything which 
had Lenin’s authority behind it also explains the instability of all 
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opposition groups. Trotsky himself said, as late as 1924, that the p 
was the only force capable of ‘securing the conquests of October’, 
the ‘only instrument of historical progress’; and that ‘no one could 
be right against it’ (p. 386). Once extruded from the centres of power 
within the party, men with such beliefs faced the alternatives either of 
abandoning politics altogether or of capitulating to those who domin- 
ated the party machine. ‘It was true that the capitulators committed 
political suicide; but so also did those who refused to capitulate’ 
(p. 451). Trotsky ultimately persuaded himself that it was right to oppose 
a bureaucratically-controlled party. But by the time he arrived at 
this conclusion it was far too late to fight with any hope of success. 
And this not merely because the party machine was controlled by a 
ruthless and unscrupulous clique, but also because, in the state of 
lassitude and political apathy in which the country found itself, 
Trotsky’s heroic appeals raised no echo among the masses of the 
working class, inside or outside the party. ‘Speaking for the record, 
Trotsky usually dwelt on the antagonism between the ruling group 
and the rank and file. Off the record he admitted that the ideas and 
slogans of the ruling group met an emotional need in the rank and file, 
that this overlaid their antagonism, and that the Opposition was at 
variance with the popular temper’ (p. 309). 

This was Trotsky’s major dilemma after 1923. But he was also 
involved in many lesser contradictions, as Mr. Deutscher brilliantly 
and convincingly reveals. Trotsky was the advocate of rapid in- 
dustrialization, the policy which Stalin was later to carry out. Trotsky 
himself admitted that this would call for heavy sacrifices by peasants 
and workers alike. The latter, he once said, would have to surrender 
‘half their wages’ to the state. But this they would hardly do voluntarily, 
under democratic conditions. So ‘the two aspects of the programme 
which Trotsky expounded in 1923 were to prove incompatible in the 
near future; and therein lay the fundamental weakness of: his position. 
The bureaucracy raged furiously against one part of his programme, 
the one which claimed a workers’ democracy; but after much resistance, 
hesitation, and delay, it was to carry out the other part which spoke of 

rimitive socialist accumulation’ (p. 131). When Stalin started on his 
left course’, Trotsky, already in exile at Alma Ata, felt that he must 
give it qualified support. He refused to ally with Bukharin and the 
extreme right wing in the party even against Stalin, since he thought 
that Bukharin’s policy of concessions to the kulaks was heading 
straight for a restoration of capitalism. Trotsky had after all just been 
denouncing Stalin as the friend of the kulak: he could hardly support 
Bukharin against him when Stalin set out to annihilate the kulaks. 
Here two elements of the Trotskyist opposition were in conflict. 
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Bukharin offered a restoration of inner-party democracy: Stalin 
offered industrialization. But Trotsky wanted both—at once. 

Again and again Trotsky accepted actions which seemed logical and 
right at the time, yet which he afterwards came to regard as Stalinist 
machinations. In 1924 he acclaimed the “Lenin Levy’, the mass enrol- 
ment of 240,000 factory members in the party. It was, he wrote, 
‘a true, reliable and infallible test . . . far more genuine than any parlia- 
mentary election’. Twelve years later he denounced ‘this manoeuvre’ 
of ‘the ruling group’ as ‘a death-blow to the party of Lenin’ (p. 136). 
In September 1925, under pressure, he issued a statement attackin: 
‘all talk about [Lenin’s] “testament”, allegedly suppressed or violated’, 
as ‘a malicious invention . . . directed wholly against Lenin’s real will 
and the interests of the party of which he was the founder’ (p. 202). 
This lie cast genuine doubts on his subsequent use of that testament 
against Stalin. In 1925 Trotsky watched Stalin destroying the opposition 
led by Zinoviev and Kamenev, with something akin to Schadenfreude: 
only after the political annihilation of Zinoviev and Kamenev did 
Trotsky enter into what then looked like a factious alliance with them. 

Even on the many issues on which Trotsky proved to be right, as in 
opposing Stalin’s policy in China, he was right too late; and it could 
not unreasonably be suggested that ‘the Opposition had been on the 
lookout for a debating point, and that it had grasped at the Chinese 
issue “as a drowning man grasps at a straw” ’ (p. 330). Here again the 
logic of events was against Trotsky. By 1926 it was clear that world 
revolution was not coming in the near future. ‘Socialism in one country’ 
was a far more consoling slogan than ‘permanent revolution’, as well 
as more flattering to national pride. ‘Stalin’s strength lay in the appeal 
he made to the popular craving for peace, safety and stability. . . . 
The weariness of the masses and their fear of risky experiments formed a 
constant background to the struggle. On that weariness and fear 
Stalin played even more strongly when he sought to justify his foreign 
policy. Once again he depicted Trotsky as the Quixote of com- 
munism, who might involve the party in the most perilous ventures’ 
(pp. 283-4). ‘Socialism in one country was a feat of the myth-creation 
which was to mark the whole progress of Stalinism and which sought 
to conceal the gulf between Bolshevik promise and fulfilment’ (p. 286). 
But the gulf was going to be there whoever controlled the party. 
Trotsky’s counter-myths—the ‘Soviet Thermidor’, ‘Stalin’s Bona- 
partism’, were too intellectual to be of much value for mass con- 
sumption: ‘the figments of an imagination overfed with history’, 
Mr. Deutscher calls them (p. 315). Nor was Trotsky’s use of these 
analogies consistent, suggestive though they were. When Trotsky was 
howled down at factory meetings in 1926, he believed—or said he did— 
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that the interruptions were organized by Stalinist agents. But this is as 
unplausible as arguing that strikes are started by agitators. “Gangs of 
rowdies could disrupt the large meetings because the majority was 
either in sympathy or at least indifferent’ (p. 282). In writing this 
Mr. Deutscher was not intending to justify Stalin, any more than he 
is interested in ‘the legends of vulgar Trotskyism’ (p. 321); he merely 
draws our attention to the circumstances which made Stalinism 
possible if not inevitable. All his emotional sympathies lie with 
Trotsky, who fought against history ‘in the name of history itself”; 
‘against its accomplished facts, which all too often were facts of 
oppression, he held out the better, the liberating accomplishments of 
which one day it would be capable’ (p. 468). 

What above all stands out in Mr. Deutscher’s narrative is Trotsky’s 
sheer intellectual brilliance. His errors in prediction, like those of Marx, 
were often due to a too clear-sighted and foreshortened analysis of 
tendencies, with insufficient allowance for the factors of inertia and 
human stupidity which would delay their realization. Thus in 1924-5 
he was predicting the emergence of the United States as the leading 
world power, bound to involve itself in the affairs of all continents 
and to spread out its networks of military and naval bases over all 
oceans (p. 213). ‘If and when American capital penetrates into China, 
. .. it will find there, among the masses of the Chinese people, not the 
religion of Americanism but the political programme of Bolshevism 
translated into Chinese’ (p. 215). Trotsky not only outlined general 
plans for industrialization of the USSR; in 1926 he specifically advo- 
cated harnessing the power of the Dnieper, a project later to be carried 
out as Dneprostroi. In 1926 Trotsky wrote “The greatest task of con- 
temporary physics is to extract from the atom its latent energy—to 
tear open a plug so that that energy should well up with all its might. 
Then it will become possible to replace coal and petrol by atomic 
energy which will become our basic fuel and motive power’ (p. 177). 
Mr. Deutscher also has a most interesting chapter on Trotsky the 
literary critic, who denied the possibility of the existence of a separate 
ere culture (since the classless society would arrive before it 

d had time to develop); and who rejected party regimentation of the 
arts. 

Only one doubt remains in an overwhelmingly convincing book. 
Mr. Deutscher makes extensive use of the Trotsky Archives. He 
nowhere in this volume discusses their reliability. At one point (pp. 67-8) 
he notes that some documents which he quoted from the Trotsky 
Archives were published in Moscow in 1956, and proved to be identical 
with Trotsky’s version down to the last comma. This is reassuring— 
for both sources. But it is statistically inadequate. My confidence in 
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Mr. Deutscher is such that I am prepared to accept his acceptance of 
the Trotsky Archives as a trustworthy source. But the question should 
be discussed. Trotsky, who with justice protested against Stalinist 
suppression and distortion of historical documents, was capable on 
occasion of resorting to the same methods (pp. 33, 202, 383). If we 
resume that the Trotsky Archives are reliable, it is therefore not 
Coos Trotsky was above doctoring documents, but because he was 
far too intelligent to do anything so foolish on a large scale. But what 
exactly happened to the Archives after Trotsky’s death? Since Mr. 
Deutscher uses them so confidently, he must be sure that they were 
never in the hands of, say, ‘vulgar Trotskyists’ who might have been 
stupid enough to tamper with them. It is to be hoped that in his third 
volume Mr. Deutscher will discuss the history of the Archives. 

Other questions arise too, Mr. Deutscher tells us how, after the 
GPU had deported Trotsky to Alma Ata, it sent a lorryful of his 
important party and state documents after him. Why was Trotsky 
allowed to retain possession of them? Why was he allowed to take them 
out of the USSR? Was the influence of Trotsky’s supporters still so 
strong that the outcry would have been too great if he was known to 
have been deprived of his papers? Was it sheer incompetence on the 
part of a government which was already suppressing references to 
Trotsky, and organizing the re-writing of history so as to diminish 
his role? It is all a little odd. We may presumably take it that the 
kindlier régime of Khrushchev will have been more circumspect in this 
respect with, say, Malenkov. The Trotsky Archives are likely to remain 
unique in the fulness with which they allow us to supplement and 
check official documents. Should they not be published in their entirety 
by some responsible editor? There must be much in them of wider 
interest than was Mr. Deutscher’s concern in writing his biography. 
This too is a question on which he might give us his views. 

Meanwhile, these two volumes place Mr. Deutscher among the half 
dozen or so greatest living historical artists writing in English. 


Balliol College, Oxford CHRISTOPHER HILL 











H. S. Dinerstein, War and the Soviet Union. London: Stevens & Sons 
(Atlantic Books), 1959. ix-+268 pp. 37s. 6d. 


War and the Soviet Union is described on the dust-jacket as an important 
book for the reader who is concerned with the problem of Western 
security. I somehow feel that it falls short of this description, which is 
a pity, for it contains much interesting material. Like Dr. Raymond 
Garthoff’s recent book on Soviet strategy in the nuclear age, its basis 
and raw materials derive mainly from the Soviet military press and 
to a lesser extent from pronouncements of Soviet military and political 
leaders made in the ordinary Soviet daily press and on the radio. 

Without belittling such sources, which can provide very useful 
source material, I feel that when divorced from the realities of Soviet 
weapon and tactical developments they can give a false picture. 
War and the Soviet Union devotes much less than ten per cent. of its 
pages to any detailed discussion of the state of readiness and effectiveness 
of, for instance, Soviet missiles, aircraft, tanks and submarines. I per- 
sonally feel it is militarily naive to do this for it can lead an author 
into some fairly astounding statements and conclusions. On page 9 for 
instance the author states that some months after Stalin’s death an 
article appeared in the Soviet journal Military Thought which ‘opened 
the first real discussion on military theory in the Soviet Union for 
twenty-five years’. This was apparently because ‘Stalin’s framing of 
basic military doctrine was obligatory for Soviet theoreticians’. It is 
interesting to contrast this view of Dr. Dinerstein with that of Colonel 
Tokaev who was a Soviet staff officer. He says for instance (Soviet 
Imperialism, Duckworth, p. 30) ‘all the rules of counter offensive both 
in theory and practice were drawn up at the end of the 1930s not by 
Stalin, but by the generals, officers and professors of the Soviet Military 
Academy’. Certainly my own direct experience with Soviet Air Staff 
officers in the Second World War and that of French Air Force officers 
who fought from 1943-1945 on the Eastern Front tends to support the 
Tokaev rather than the Dinerstein view. It is, I think, because the 
author of War and the Soviet Union relies so heavily on Soviet journals, 
newspapers and radio that he falls into such errors, if I understand his 
meaning which however is not always clear to me. 

In discussing for instance pre-war Soviet military goes 4 (Page 31) 
the author says that in the 1920s and 1930s the Soviet em 
value of airborne troops and the high mobility of tanks but eg = 
their leaders had decided that the infantry aa the battle and they may 
have reached this conclusion as a result of the Spanish Civil War 
experience. But is it true that the Soviet had any experience at all with 
airborne troops in Spain? And surely in the 1937-1945 period this 
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arm of the Soviet defence forces was strengthened and more extensively 
used. 

And is it reasonable to assume, as the author seems to, that prior 
to 1956, because Soviet military and political leaders said little about 
the importance of strategic air power and atomic weapons in their 
journals or other public utterances, that Soviet air leaders such as 
Marshals Golovanov, Sudets and Vershinin did not prior to 1955 have 
endless discussions on atomic weapons and warfare? Certainly the 
stock pile of atomic weapons and long range rockets and strategic 
bombers grew and grew in this period. Can one imagine an Air Force 
and Army equipped with these new weapons or indeed any other 
which did not discuss and debate endlessly the technical, tactical and 
strategic aspects and implications of the new weapons? 

It may well be that the sources Dr. Dinerstein has used have said 
little about certain military topics and that Stalin may have decided 
that this or that subject was not to be discussed in the press either for 
security or political reasons. After all the Soviet are not inclined to 
discuss the performance and uses of their military weapons to the same 
sometimes licentious extent that Western strategists and military do 
in their journals and newspapers. It is and always has been common 
practice for Western writers and speakers to take Western governments 
to task for their defence policies. Soviet military discretion and ob- 
sequiousness in their military press has been accompanied by vigorous 
personal discussion amongst designers of weapons, engineers, —— 
professors at the Zhukovski Academy, at Tsagi, at the Mozhai 
Engineering Academy and at the other Soviet military centres. I 
cannot believe, as the author seems to, that under Stalin or anyone else 
Soviet military thinking was stagnant and clung to Stalin's views. 

Perhaps the most important topic discussed in Dr. Dinerstein’s book 
is the Soviet readiness to strike a forestalling or ‘pre-emptive’ blow 
against an enemy whose preparations for immediate attack have 
become unquestionably clear. In what conditions will the Soviet strike 
the first devastating nuclear-charged blows? The situation seems to me 
to be summed up by an opinion apparently expressed by Marshal 
Rotmistrov to the effect that ‘in the absence of a belief that timely 
warning was possible, the whole pre-emptive strategy would be 
meaningless. (However, this very sound point, which occurs on 
page 193 in an account of Rotmistrov’s views on the surprise factor 
in war, may not be his but Dinerstein’s own criticism of him: the 
wording here is not clear enough for the reader to be quite certain 
as to who is making the point.) 

As rockets increase their range and speed and use submarines as their 
base of delivery, as signals security and counter intelligence develop, 
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the Soviet Union’s prospects of accurately timing with certainty a 
pre-emptive blow diminish. As one Soviet military writer has recently 
put it ‘Surprise has now in effect been turned into a permanently 
operating factor’. Already today Soviet radar detects planes belonging 
to other nations and flying close to its territories. How can this radar 
say which of those planes carry devastating weapons of destruction? 
Can the Soviet detect the movements of US atomic submarines 
carrying Polaris missiles? Certainly not in the foreseeable future. 

Despite my critical comments, I believe that Dr. Dinerstein’s book 
contains much interesting material on Soviet politics and military 
doctrine and is on that account of value to the student of Soviet affairs. 

I am informed by students of political life in Russia that the first 
five chapters of the book make a good contribution to the unravelling 
of the conflicting political policies after Stalin’s death which led to 
the emergence of Khrushchev at the top. 


London AsHerR LEE 





























REPORTS AND COMMENTARIES 


THE THIRD USSR WRITERS’ CONGRESS 


Tuaw literature of ‘exposure’ is a matter of the past as are the specific historical 
conditions that gave rise to it. But the moral and artistic impetus of the literary thaw 
has survived. The collapse of the anti-revisionist campaign in the Writers’ Union 
and the continued liberalization of Soviet life have made a new modus vivendi for 
literature at once more necessary and more feasible. 

Not everybody, either in the Writers’ Union or the Communist Party, has as yet 
recognized or accepted the need for further changes, and those who have differ widely 
about ways and means. Outdated concepts and conventions, mistaken suspicions, 
misunderstood motives, and a quaintly euphemistic terminology make for indecision 
and confusion, often conceal basic conflicts and distort genuine dilemmas. The clear- 
cut lines of the past between party authority and erring or recalcitrant writer are 
blurred as a result of the easing of party controls and the emergence of opposed 
groupings within the Union none of which can claim the party’s undivided support. 
The party itself vacillates and prevaricates in its policy on literature—if, indeed, it 
has such a policy. 

In this situation the more permanent impulses of the Thaw are beginning to take 
effect: creative writers have begun to explore new subjects and techniques; in articles 
and speeches new issues are raised and discussed freely (often, it is true, under the 
guise of disconcertingly stale formulas); the first steps are being taken to adapt the 
activities and the structure of the Writers’ Union to new purposes and tasks. 

The initial, tentative stages of this process, the issues involved and the emerging 
alignments are reflected in the discussions prior to and during the Third USSR 
Writers’ Congress. 

I 

The announcement that the long-delayed Congress would be held in May was 
made in the first editorial article on problems of Soviet literature to be published by 
Kommunist since July 1957.1 This article, together with E. A. Furtseva’s report on 
ideological work at the XXI Party Congress,? must be assumed to have represented 
the official view on the state of Soviet literature and on its ideological tasks. 

The article begins by stressing that the transition from socialism to communism 
initiated by the decisions of the XXI Congress requires not only the creation of a 
‘material and technological basis’ but also the ‘all-embracing development of the 
human personality’. In well-worn clichés, but with a new intonation of urgency born 
of the growing conviction that the relaxation of discipline and compulsion has 
enhanced the ideological and educative value of literature, Kommunist appeals to 


writers to 


make an even greater effort . . . to educate the working masses in the spirit of 
loyalty to the cause of socialism, of passionate love for their socialist Fatherland, 
in the spirit of proletarian internationalism and friendship between nations, and 
of hatred for the enemies of socialism.* 
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The article then goes on to formulate the ‘pre-conditions’ which alone will enable 
literature to keep abreast with its tasks: . 

1. The writer must be closely linked with the life of the nation, and he must, in 
Khrushchev’s words, ‘overcome his outdated ideas about our people’. Only ‘direct 
participation in the nation’s great creative experience’ can forge this link; writers 
are therefore enjoined to go forth 


more boldly to the construction sites, into the factories, mines, collective farms, 
laboratories, into the masses! There . . . the writer will find his source of inspiration, 
the themes and subjects for his creative work. . . .* 


Writers’ doubts about the artistic relevance of this procedure are countered with 
references to past experience which, Kommunist claims, has shown that such direct 
links with the nation can produce ‘great works of art’ and not merely ‘material for 
reportage’ as our ‘ideological opponents’ assert. 

2. Soviet literature must draw its true, ‘positive’> hero—the traditional hero of 
Russian literature—from the people, the builders of communism. This ‘main character 
of Soviet literature’ reflects ‘our socialist reality’ and the ‘true traits of the new man’. 
Insistence on the positive hero must not be taken, however, to be an oblique demand 
for the return to ‘varnished’ and ‘conflictless’ literature: 


There are still quite a few bad people, burdened with the survivals of the accursed 
past. .. . The ‘theory of conflictlessness’ was harmful precisely because it ignored 
the negative phenomena in our life and hindered the struggle against them. . . . 
If a work criticizes short-comings in our life, it also serves . . . the cause of com- 
munism because it clears the way of everything that impedes our movement 
forward. . . . If the author castigates shortcomings by way of affirming communism, 
he also follows the main line of our literature. . . . 


3. The main task of Soviet literature—to be affirmed by Congress—is to ‘orientate 
itself towards contemporaneity’. For Khrushchev in 1957 (and for Sobolev in 
December 1958 at the RSFSR Writers’ Congress) the term sovremennost had meant 
no more than ‘close links with contemporary life’: writers were expected to ‘study 
life’ and to write about topical subjects. Kommunist now introduces a somewhat 
confused and artificial distinction the purpose of which, however, seems clear. In the 
first place, there was the danger of Khrushchev’s formula encouraging writers to 
adopt (as some clearly had done recently) neo-realist methods in dealing with ‘life’, 
the ‘people’ and their problems. Secondly, it was obviously absurd to expect all 
writers to ‘go to the people’. Lastly, ‘contemporary’ bias had been a distinctive but 
unwelcome feature of Erenburg’s Thaw, Dudintsev’s Not by Bread Alone, Yashin’s 
Levers, and of other works in 1956. An ideological ‘directive’ had to be devised which 
would discourage the first, provide a niche in Soviet literature for the second, and 
re-emphasize the party-propagandist aspect of Soviet literature: 


Writers are called upon to apprehend and express in artistic terms the greatness 
of the seven-year plan, to show that its fulfilment is the most important pre- 
condition for the transition to communism, and that its realization is an important 
revolutionary step in the development of our society.’ 
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The distinction Kommunist wishes to make is further underlined by assigning to | 
the ‘main task of Soviet literature’—i.c. the expression of sovremennost—extra-literary 
and purely journalistic genres. Earlier in the article writers had been assured that 
‘closer links with the people’ could produce not only ‘reportage’ but ‘great works 
of art’; they are now told that the ‘most operative genres for this purpose [i.c. sovremen- 
nost] are forms of artistic journalism’: namely, the sketch (ocherk),® the feature-story, 
and the ‘militant publicist poem’. 

4. A subject of special concern for the forthcoming Congress must be the raising 
of ‘artistic skill and crafsmanship (masterstvo)’. Higher artistic standards are called for 
because ‘the nation expects great art’? and because 


if a work is weak artistically even the most noble, the most progressive ideological 
conception perishes; the idea of a work of art is inseparable from its form . . . and 
without an appropriate form cannot be assimilated by the reader and cannot 
influence him.” 


The low artistic standards of works recently accepted by periodicals and publishing 
houses are regretted; writers are once more invited to experiment boldly in their 
search for more vivid and striking means of expression. ‘Formalism’ is still to be 
condemned if it means the ‘primacy of sterile form’—but it will be welcomed if the 
search for new forms serves to ‘reveal more strikingly a lofty ideological content’. 

The hollowness of Kommunist’s championship of higher artistic standards is revealed 
in the same article. Kommunist is prepared to make allowances for low artistic standards 
provided the work is ‘contemporary’ and, presumably, to exonerate periodicals and 
publishing houses for printing such work. Referring to some ‘recent controversial 
works’, it is granted that ‘artistically they were not completely satisfactory’, and yet 


in spite of these shortcomings such novels arouse keen interest precisely because 
they portray our contemporaries . . . in their daily struggles and clashes. . . . In these 
works the author’s — and antipathies are clearly expressed although mere 
tendentiousness is avoided. . 


The Kommunist editorial points to the desire of at least a section of the party to 
nullify the writers’ relative freedom by persuading them to confine their work 
voluntarily to ‘contemporary’ subjects and ‘operative’ genres suitable for the populari- 
zation of the party’s current policy and immediate aims. No marginal qualifications 
about the ‘raising of artistic standards’ can hide the fact that Kommunist is indifferent 
to literary quality and anxious to win the support of the Writers’ Congress for a 
narrowly-circumscribed formula which would open the doors of literature again to 
‘literary bureaucracy’ and the political hack-writer. At any rate, this is how leading 
party officials—in their cruder and less guarded comments—interpreted the party 
line: 

Speaking at the IV Congress of Belorussian Writers, and addressing himself in 


particular to the dramatists, the First Secretary of the CC of the CP of Belorussia, 
K. Mazurov, had this to say: 
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I think the point is not so much that some writers lack dramatic skill but that 
they—because of their poor knowledge of contemporary life and of the problems 
that agitate our people—are simply afraid of writing plays about sovremennost; they 
are afraid to face the criticism of their audiences. . . . Comrades! Don’t try to retire 
from the battle; be so good as to fulfil your party command (zakaz)—give us 
contemporary plays. . . .!? 

And I. Zhelagin, the First Secretary of the Stalingrad District Committee of the 
CP, complains: 

Stalingrad writers, although they have begun to write more often on local themes, 

are still powerfully attracted to their native city’s past history. Of course, the past 
should also be written about . . . but the present must not be forgotten. Some 
writers, however, shun contemporary themes and rarely publish sketches about 
the heroes of our time.’ 

These official utterances also betray the growing concern felt over writers’ refusal 
to write according to old ‘prescriptions’ spelt out in contemporary slogans. As 
recently as the RSFSR Writers’ Congress it had seemed that as a result of the anti- 
revisionist campaign"* little resistance was being offered to the imposition on the 
Union of a new rigidity and conformity under the slogan of the ‘portrayal of con- 
temporary life’. This had been reflected in the Congress resolution’5 and in the fact 
that only one speaker, Fedin, had ignored the demand for sovremennost and had 
emphasized Khrushchev’s comments on masterstvo'® (craftsmanship, virtuosity). 
(Fedin complained that although everybody was paying lip-service to artistic standards, 
in practice the prevalent tendency was the dangerous one of judging literature only 
on the merit of contents.) But at the XXI Party Congress it became clear that even 
writers who had backed Khrushchev in his destalinization campaign, and who 
supported his reforms, were not prepared to sacrifice again their artistic and pro- 
fessional integrity, and rejected the new line about themes, subjects and genres. 

A. Tvardovski was the only writer to speak at the XXI Congress although 
A. E. Korneichuk, A. A. Surkov, V. T. Latsis and M. N. Sholokhov also attended 
as delegates. True literature, Tvardovski said,!” can ‘confirm’ only the ‘truth and 
essence’ of life: dogmas and preconceived schemes superimposed on life are alien 
to the spirit of art. Khrushchev’s call to writers to write about real life releases them 
from the prescriptive dogmas of the Stalin era. But there is too much talk about 
‘contemporaneity’, he complains—in an obvious reference to Furtseva’s report. Any 
indifferent, hurriedly-produced piece of writing with a ‘contemporary’ or topical 
title is accepted by editors, publishers and critics. This impedes and distorts the progress 
of Soviet literature and causes grave misgivings to the writers in whose name 


Tvardovski claims to speak: 


I am bound to say that many of our best writers—some already well-established, 
others as yet unknown to the reader—are deeply and anxiously aware of this 
deplorable position; in our everyday contacts we discuss this often and passionately. 
But as soon as we take the platform at our writers’ meetings and congresses, we 
change to a completely didkcoent language rather like priests . . . who in their 


domestic and everyday life speak colloquial Russian but in the pulpit change to 
Church Slavonic, the obligatory language of their ritual.!8 
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In conclusion Tvardovski expresses “our (i.c. the “best writers’ ’) hope that, in contrast 
to the official desire to see sovremennost as the main theme, the Third Congress would 
concentrate on problems of form and masterstvo. 

In their contributions to the discussions preceding the III Congress many writers 
took their cue from Tvardovski and endorsed or further elaborated his views. 

Of some importance is the statement made by L. Leonov"? on the eve of the 
Il Congress, both for what he said (he supported Fedin and Tvardovski by suggesting 
that Congress should discuss the ‘writer’s craft—this would really be a discussion on 
the main theme’) and for the fact that Leonov, one of the most outstanding of Soviet 
writers and a member of the Board of Management of the USW for many years, 
has in the past avoided all direct participation in literary controversies.” 

M. Shaginyan in an article in Oktyabr?! referred to the nineteenth-century writer 
Boborykin as a ‘topical’ writer whose work had been ‘useless’ to his contemporaries 
and who is completely forgotten now. Only a writer who deeply understands, feels 
and experiences his age can be truly ‘contemporary’. But such a writer’s work will 
not ‘trail behind the topical event’, he will ‘blaze a trail through the virgin soil of 
life, he will participate in the creative processes of life itself”. 

In an interesting contribution to the debate Abdulla Kakhkhar?? expressed the views 
of many of his fellow-writers in the Republican Unions:?3 


Unfortunately, problems of artistic craftsmanship are still pushed into the back- 
ground. If our central organs from time to time—although also rarely and, as it 
were, stealthily—discuss masterstvo, our Republican publications remain stubbornly 
silent on the subject of the quality of our literature and the secret of our craft. 
The time has come—and after the III Congress this general desire is bound to be 
fulfilled—to eradicate the evil which allows critics to take under their protection 
obviously unsuitable works. For some critics it is sufficient for a book to be about 
a topical theme: the rest neither interests nor concerns them.” 


II 


The Third Congress was to be a demonstration of the restored unity of Soviet 
writers, the ‘Congress of Consolidation’ around the kind of programme enunciated 
by the Kommunist editorial. ‘Consolidation’ had been one of the themes of 
Khrushchev’s speeches as early as June 1957: 


We want consolidation, unity of all the forces of literature and art on a principled 
basis, and not by concessions and deviations from the principles of Marxism- 
Leninism. In the interests of this consolidation principled criticism and self-criticism 
is being unfolded. . . . Every man can make mistakes, but it is necessary to see not 
only what the man did yesterday, but also what he is capable of doing tomorrow, 
and that is the most important thing; we must help such a man to realize short~ 
comings and as quickly as possible p tne them and rectify mistakes. 


Surkov, on the eve of the RSFSR Writers’ Congress, had proclaimed his belief 
that thanks to Khrushchev’s intervention the split in the USSR Writers’ Union had 
already been healed: 
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The party document became the basis on which progressively—not without 
difficulties and much effort to overcome the survivals of cliquishness an he 
reluctance of some erring writers to re-appraise their false revisionist positions— 
there was erected the structure of that ideological and creative consolidation 
without which the flowering of Soviet literature in this new stage of our struggle 
for communism would have been unthinkable.” 


Neither the results of the RSFSR Congress nor the renewed controversy after the 
party’s XXI Congress confirmed Surkov’s optimism. Old issues, it is true, were no 
longer fiercely debated, and even terminology was changing (‘revisionists’ were 
turning into ‘neo-realists’ and ‘varnishers’ into “followers of the Dovzhenko school’)?” 
but the Union remained deeply divided about the place of literature in Soviet society, 
its character and its function. In his report to the Third Congress Surkov made no 
secret of the failure to achieve the unity that six months earlier he had proclaimed as 
accomplished. 

After enumerating all the dangers against which Soviet writers still have to remain 
on their guard (such as: revisionism, dogmatism, vulgar sociologism, sectarianism, 
manifestations of bourgeois nationalism and of all forms of cliquishness), he added 
abruptly and sternly that 

conditions are now favourable, comrades, to achieve a broad consolidation of all 


our forces. This is one of the most important conditions for successful creative 
work in the service of communism.” 


Khrushchev himself, addressing Congress on 22 May, confirms that his anpeals for 
unity had fallen, so far, on at least some deaf ears: 


The aftermath of the struggle which not so long ago was of a quite sharp nature 
is still making itself felt in your midst 


But, unlike Surkov, he claims that 


now this struggle is a past stage. The carriers of revisionist views and sentiments 
have suffered total ideological defeat. The struggle is over and now, as they say, 
‘conciliation angels’ are already flying in the air. A — of healing the wo’ 

if we can put it that way, is going on at present. . . .” 


Consolidation on the conditions offered by Kommunist and faithfully echoed by 
Surkov had proved unacceptable. Attempts at re-imposing controls through ideo- 
logical manipulation threatened to perpetuate the deadlock between the party and 
what Tvardovski called the ‘best writers’ whose own terms were stated by K. 
Paustovski in an article that has attracted much attention in the West: 


The writers’ congress is approaching. Will it affirm that free and daring scope for 
writers which is the one thing that will make of Soviet literature the greatest litera- 
ture of our time? Or will the congress rather take up matters of petty tutelage and 
long-term quarrels? If it does, it will be useless. We must at last cease calling friends 
enemies simply because they tell us unpleasant truths, are not hypocritical, and, 
while giving their selfless devotion to the people and their country, do not demand 
a monopoly of such devotion, or a reward for it. 

There are two paths open to the Congress, the noble path of Consolidation, and 
the other, the destructive path of disagreement. 
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Congress was attended by 497 delegates representing 4,801 members, an increase 
of 1,100 over 1954.5! In the debate $9 delegates are reported to have participated; 
some 37 guest speakers (including the Minister of Culture, the secretary of the 
Komsomol, and Khrushchev) also addressed the Congress.3? 

Although Congress debates in general continued—in a minor key—the contro- 
versies begun earlier and although, clearly, the unity desired by Kommunist and 
Surkov was not achieved, some form of consolidation, probably unforeseen and 
unplanned,*? did emerge. Congress proceedings confirm that, at least within the 
Union, the initiative has passed from the revisionist-baiters and ‘literary officialdom’ 
to the creative writers. V. Druzin, the Deputy Editor, and V. Kochetov, the Editor- 
in-Chief, of Literaturnaya gazeta had resigned in March; Congress confirmed the 
appointment of S. S. Smirnov as Kochetov’s successor; A. Surkov was replaced by 
K. Fedin as General Secretary of the Union: these personal changes and even, it 
would appear, the changes in the Union’s constitution, ratified this shift in the control 
of the Writers’ Union.** 

Surkov’s report, which was largely ignored by speakers in the discussion, was a 
more than usually longwinded hotchpotch of commonplaces and the kind of reasoning 
that had been employed in the 1956-7 Thaw, but was felt to be irrelevant to the 
problems and dilemmas writers faced in 1959. The main lines of the debate have 
already been indicated; the following quotations and brief summaries are intended 
to illustrate some typical reactions to the two most important aspects of official 
policy—‘close links’ and sovremennost.>5 

Khrushchev’s slogan ‘Closer links with the people’, implying the much-resented 
suggestion that the Soviet intelligentsia forty years after the revolution was still 
alienated from the masses, had led in late 1958 and early 1959 to the revival of ‘creative 
assignments’ undertaken by members of the Union either on behalf of the Union 
or at the instruction of literary journals and periodicals. For a period most of these 
featured prominently articles, travel-notes and writers’ diaries dealing with the 
impressions these roving reporters had gathered in their more or less fleeting visits 
to the ‘construction sites of the seven-year plan’.*® The overtly and often crudely 
propagandist character of these assignments and the attemptat proclaiming journalistic 
techniques as the Soviet writer’s most operative contribution, provoked some of the 
strongest comments at the Congress. That writers could argue against the line laid 
down by Khrushchev himself in 1957 confirms convincingly that the anti-revisionist 
campaign has failed to put the clock back, and that persuasion and reasoning have 
largely replaced ‘petty tutelage’ and intimidation in the party’s relations with the 
writers. 


K. Paustovski 
A rather strange concept of the tie connecting the writer with the people is 
current among us today. This bond obviously cannot be created artificially. No 
special writers ition will help to do this, if those taking part intend to use it 
merely to play an ‘observer’s’ role, to study the life of the people with due delibera- 
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tion, asking all the proper questions about their activities and jobs, sitting in at 
their meetings, and doing the rest of the things the other ‘amateurs’ and tourists do, 
so as to gather copy... . 

At all times and in all lands true and genuine writers have learned from the 
people and been linked to them organically. . .. Try naming even a dozen writers 
of the roth and 2oth centuries who had no ties at all with the people. I am speaking 
of writers in general, not dividing them into ‘our’ and ‘alien’ writers, into positive 
and negative. Is there one of them that has no shred of his roots in the people, 
‘no feeling of social responsibility’ as they called it in the last century? 

There are almost no such writers. And if in recent years there has been talk 
about the complete divorce of writers from the people, we should clear up the 
question as to whether such individuals were really writers at all.3” 


M. Rylski 
. . . to be able to write about miners, blacksmiths, gold-prospectors, gardeners, 
etc. it is not at all necessary for the author to be himself a miner, blacksmith, etc. 
Moreover, even a thorough and detailed knowledge of a trade, or of the way of 
life of a certain milieu will not help one to do more than portray petty details, 
external features of a way of life and not life in its complexity. 


Rylski goes on to remind his colleagues that Tolstoy created not only the characters 
of Natasha, Levin, Anna Karenina but also the horse Kholstomer and the dog Laska. 
A writer in addition to personal experience needs powers of observation and ‘creative 
imagination’. ‘Knowledge of life’ is necessary but a true work of art cannot do without 
‘deep love for life’.* 


Anver Bikchentayev 
. . . Our writers, it is said, have insufficient knowledge of life. . . I must confess 
that all Azerbaidzhani and Bashkir writers who describe e.g. the life of workers 
in the oil industry, have a remarkable insight into production processes . . . they 
are quite capable of presenting dissertations on the subject . . . what we lack is a 
deep, fundamental knowledge of people’s psychology, of what our classics used 
to call simply and accurately—the human soul.*° 


M. Dudin reminded his colleagues of Leskov’s words: 
‘I have never understood, and still cannot understand those journalistic sermons 
that the people must be studied. The people one must simply know, as one knows 
one’s own life by living it . . . that is how I knew the people—from childhood 
without effort and strain; and if I sometimes failed to recreate the people in my 
works, then this was due solely to my lack of ability.’ 


Rasul Gamzatov 
. . . The very fact that we talk so much about the writers’ link with life proves 
that not all the members of our Union are genuine writers. . . . Many comrades 
are only now beginning to find it necessary to study life and to ‘invade it actively’ 
during long months of creative assignments. . .. To share the life of one’s nation 
ought not to be an obligation but an inner need for us. . . .! 


V. Soloukhin 


For a writer it is vitally important to live in a highly intellectual milieu . . . and the 
greater the intellectual culture of his milieu, the better the chance for the writer 
to develop his own powers. . . .4? 
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Khrushchev’s own comment on this subject in his reply to the debate was light- 


heartedly flexible, and double-edged to a degree that must have caused surprise and 
consternation to many delegates: 


Why shouldn’t a writer who wants to write about workers go where workers 
live and work, to study how they work? Shouldn’t he live with them? Is that bad? 
Then he needn’t waste time on ‘author’s trips’. 

Comrades, naturally I am not suggesting that writers from the capital be settled 
all over the Soviet Union at mines, factories and collective farms. That would be 
unreasonable. What I do want to say is that writers must invade life more deeply, 
study it, translate into artistic images all that is new in the life of the land of the 


Soviets, to get greater depth into their portrayal of man, the creator of all material 
and spiritual values of our society. 


Khrushchev then went on to relate to the delegates a pre-war incident when he had 
refused help in procuring a flat in Kiev for a ‘woman poet, a poet from the people, 
a peasant woman’. He preceded his narration with remarks which were directed 
against the transplantation of young writers from their ‘natural milieu’ into metro- 
politan ‘hot-house’ conditions but which could be read as a refutation of Kommunist 
and even as support for Soloukhin’s definition of the writer’s ‘natural milieu’: 


Is it really of any benefit to uproot people from the environment—collective farm, 
factory, office—in which they have grown up and live and which nurtures them, 
and to transplant them into artificial hot-house conditions? If that is done, the 
ground can slip from under their feet, they will be deprived of their life blood 
and feel as plants torn out of the ground . . . in time they may strike root, get on 
their feet, but they may also wilt.** 


Lack of support for Kommunist’s line on sovremennost is the most noteworthy feature 
of Congress debates. In fact only Surkov, Mikhailov (Minister of Culture) and 
L. Sobolev (Chairman of the RSFSR Writers’ Union) back what appeared to be 
official policy. The writers in their message to the Central Committee—and Khrushchev 
in his speech—studiously avoid even the term sovremennost:** 


N. A. Mikhailov 
Speaking about the contemporary theme from the point of view of the inter- 

national obligations of Soviet literature, it must be pointed out that Soviet writers 
are called upon to tell mankind—using the means characteristic of literature, i.e. 
artistic images—about the construction of a new world in our Soviet country. 
In this manner the demand for the contemporary theme in literature is the expression 
of ideinost and partiinost in literature. . . . To write about contemporaneity or, in 
other words, about the historic and universal struggle of our people, means to 
work for communism, to realize in practice the principle of linking literature with 
life, of helping the party, by means of artistic works, in the construction of a 
communist society.*> 

L. Sobolev 


. . . Why then is it that talk about the need for contemporaneity in literature pro- 
vokes some writers in the way in which a red rag provokes a bull? One can under- 
stand why the party’s call to write about sovremennost worries and irritates writers 
of the older generation for whom it is really difficult to enter fully into the new 
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life . . . but it is completely incomprehensible why some young writers should run 
away from contemporaneity. 


He goes on to attack Paustovski for praising the young prose-writer Yu. Kazakov 
who instead of following the true path ‘writes about cruel and stupid lads who leave 
the village and their girl-friends in search of a sports career in town’. Kazakov had 
recently been admitted to a Seminar held for young writers by the RSFSR Writers’ 
Union in the hope that he would produce a story on a ‘contemporary’ theme. “This 
was a sine qua non for admission to the Seminar’. Instead Kazakov shocked his tutors 
by presenting a story on a nineteenth-century theme.‘ 


N. N. Mesyatsev 

The secretary of the Komsomol is more cautious than other official speakers in 
demanding that writers should focus their attention on ‘contemporary’ themes. 
Soviet youth must not be allowed to grow complacent and to feel that there is 
nothing left to do but ‘to reap the fruits of the labour of past generations’. Although 
he wants writers to ‘reflect the participation of youth in social labour, and to show 
that their work is essentially part of the process of revolutionary action’, he insists 
that ‘one of the important problems [i.c. for literature] is the education of young 
people in the revolutionary traditions of the past’.47 


K. Paustovski 
The arbitrary and vulgar interpretation which criticism has given to the simple 
concept of ‘the contemporary’ does not allow our literature the diversity and 
breadth it needs. 

I am profoundly convinced that the contemporary in literature and in the arts 
as a whole includes everything that serves to form and develop man in communist 
society. This is a crystal-clear formula. But opposing this all-embracing interpreta- 
tion is another one, which holds that only what is linked to today and its aims, 
only the topical is, in actual fact, contemporary. 

This approach to the contemporary in literature discards all the age-old—and 
especially the revolutionary—history of our land, consigns to oblivion its great 
culture, one of the bases for the erection of a culture new and purely socialist. 

In any accurate conception of the contemporary Taras Bulba exists alongside 
The Silent Don, and War and Peace by the side of The People Are Immortal by 
Vasili Grossman, with the same reste So impact on people's minds. 

If the writer is really persuaded to substitute the topical for the contemporary, 
we shall no longer have a literature in the full sense of the word. We shall have 
news reports, efficient journalism, a newspaper with literary touches, hurriedly 
written stories, or a novel ripened fast and so spoiling soon thereafter. Have we 
really such a dearth of writers, and are we so helpless that our literature lacks the 
strength to produce numbers of excellent books in all genres and dealing with all 
periods but at the same time contemporary in spirit and ideas? Why should we 
consciously act to impoverish our literature? 


O. Gonchar 
The ‘contemporary’ theme . . . cannot be treated narrowly, it cannot be reduced 
to the topicality of a feature-article. . . . The concept includes everything that is of 
interest to our contemporary, all the important problems of our age, the whole 
of our Soviet period and its heroic feats. . . .* 
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V. Luks 
. .. some go so far as to date contemporaneity—or, at least, its beginnings—from 
1956, others have decided on even later dates . . . Sovremennost is not a short interval 


of time framed between calendar dates, it is our age in its movement and develop- 
ment. . . 


D. Granin 
... our Congress, it seems to me, is beginning to show a deeper and more creative 
understanding of contemporaneity—a concept which fetters the writer neither b 
insisting on . . . topicality nor by narrowing his thematic choice. . . . It is an ins 
to Soviet writers if their efforts are suddenly to be classified as second-rate by the 
application of merely chronological criteria . . . Such a vulgar interpretation of 
sovremennost only serves the hack-writer.* 


A. Tvardovski 

That Tvardovski in his contribution should mock at the statistical approach to 
literature which measures its progress in quantities published during a ‘given period’, 
caused no surprise. That he should brush aside the demand for sovremennost and assert 
that in literature “quality is first and foremost in importance’, was to be expected. 
His conclusions, however—if not startingly new—imply an emphatic challenge to 
traditional Soviet concepts of the writer’s responsibilities and duties, and of the 
ideological malleability of literature through ‘organizational methods’: 


The task of the literary education and creative development of our writers stems 
directly from the great overall task which is the main theme of our Congress: 
the task of improving the quality of our literature. I shall not dwell on how im- 
perfect and even harmful at times the various organizational methods taken toward 
this end seem to me personally. 

In our work as writers it is obviously not ‘organizational methods’ that are of 
decisive significance, but example, specific examples of high artistry. The example 
is indispensable and of primary significance. . . . 

The reason I have stressed the necessity of a profoundly individual understandin 
of the task facing literature on the threshold of communism is that I thereby wish 
to underline an even more emphatic assertion. 

We frequently speak of collective responsibility for the fate of literature, about the 
responsibility of each of us for ‘literature as a whole’, etc. 

I should like to say here—I have already spoken of this in part—that no matter 
how paradoxical it may seem at first glance, the highest form of collective responsi- 
bility in our work is a genuine awareness of one’s responsibility for oneself, and not 
‘for literature as a whole’. Let us note that there are not so many among us who co 
with this kind of responsibility. There are probably more who quite readily offer 
to answer for ‘literature as a whole’, to guide it, to manage it, and direct it. . . . 

A writer can produce genuine literature only if it is not external considerations 
that compel him, but his whole inner being—{even if my book should have no 
success, that is how I want to write it, that is how it should be written)—only then 
can his work be worth anything. . . . I want to speak of the personal, moral obliga- 
tions and standards of a writer’s work and how these are to be brought closer to 
the concept of communist labour. 

We will, naturally, take these moral and ethical standards from the experience 
of the great masters of the past, our compatriots and others. These lived in different 
times, set themselves different tasks, had different world outlooks, in keeping with 
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their times, but their selflessness and noble dedication to great art still serve us as 
the highest example and standard. . . . 

Write as your conscience dictates, as your knowledge of any given sector of life 
permits you to write, and do not be afraid in advance of editors and critics. . . 5? 


If Tvardovski’s views are shared—as they probably are—by many of his colleagues 
in the new leadership of the Union, further changes in the status and the activities 
of the Union will soon follow. Such changes cannot fail to uphold and enlarge the 
already wide range of choice and experiment typical of a good deal of recent Soviet 
writing. 


University of Leeds ALFRED DRESSLER 


1 Kommunist 1959 no. 6 p 

2 Vneocherednoi XXI s read RPSS. Stenograficheski otchet (Moscow, 1959) vol. 1 Pp. 262-275. 
Furtseva, in contrast to Kommunist’s conciliatory tone, calls in question the writers’ ideological 
reliability. In a reference to the demand for ‘complete non-interference’ by the party in literary 
affairs, contained in the Draft Programme of the Yugoslav League of Communists (Cp. the 
English translation, London, 1959 pp. 191-192), she says: ‘But such non-interference amounts to 
lending direct support to positions in literature and art that are hostile to the working class and 
the peasantry’ (ibid. p. 268). 

3 Kommunist 1959 no. 6 p. 13. 

4 Ibid. 

5 A terminological distinction is now often made between the post-Stalin ‘positive’ hero and 
the ‘ideal’ (i.c. ‘varnished”) hero of pre-1956 literature. Cf. ibid. p. 18; also N. Maslin, ‘O geroye 
v literature i zhizni’, Moskva 1959 no. 2. 

6 Kommunist 1959 no. 6 p. 18. 

7 Ibid. p. 19. 

8 In an interview published in Literaturnaya gazeta 5 September 1959, V. Ovechkin, whose own 
Sketches are often quoted as models for this type of literature, draws a distinction between what 
he calls the ‘documentary sketch’ and the ‘explorative sketch’ which permits ‘free rein to the 
creative imagination’. 

9 The claim that ‘the [Soviet] reader is always right’ and, by implication, that the party 
correctly interprets the reader’s (or the nation’s) mind, goes ha Bh no longer. Many voices 
have recently been raised against the ‘cult of the reader’: the young poet A. Volkov (Literaturnaya 
gazeta 25 April 1959) has suggested that ‘the people love those works best which have been 
thoroughly premasticated for them by the author . . . ” (According to a note in Literaturnaya 
gazeta 30 September 1959 many letters both for and against Volkov had been received by the 
editor.) V. Inber (ibid. 16 May 1959) is disturbed about readers’ ‘primitive approach to literature’ 
and their ‘lack of a sense of humour’. G. Gulia (ibid. 14 July 1959) complains that the development 
of literature is impeded by readers who ‘dislike complexity and demand primitive simplicity’, 
and who identify ‘truth’ with the ‘accuracy of a protocol’. A. Makarov in a review of Ivanov’s 
‘Poviteli’ praises the novel as a ‘positive and outstanding contribution to our literature’ but expects 
that it will be received unfavourably by many readers (Znamya 19$9 no. 3). 

10 Kommunist 1959 no. 6 p. 19. 

11 Ibid. p. 15. 

12 Literaturnaya gazeta 17 February 1959. 

13 Literatura i zhizn 6 March 1959. 

14 Attempts are now clearly being made to revise the results of the ‘anti-revisionist’ campaign 
in literature, and to remove misunderstandings and confusions. Some writers had preferred to 
keep silent or to absent themselves from public debates, others had paid lip-service (cf. Tvardovski’s 
remark about writers’ ‘ritual language’, infra) to what they believed to be the obligatory party 
line because they either failed to understand or refused to believe in Khrushchev’s proclaimed 
willingness to permit changes in ‘party-control and leadership in literature’. This deadlock can 
only be resolved by convincing the writers that the party is no longer dispensing instructions, 
which is not an easy task in view of the statements quoted above. But, as will be seen, progress 
has been made at the Congress and, more recently, the subject has been discussed in a frank 
statement by the Editor of Literaturnaya gazeta, S. S. Smirnov (‘Zametki o kritike’, 8 August 
1959): in the key passage he defines the character of party leadership in literature as ‘constant 
ideological-educative work . . . amongst writers’ and goes on to ask: ‘Is it really necessary to prove 
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to anyone that the well-known party-document “For closer links . . .” was by no means a 
directive but an educative pronouncement?’ 

15 Literaturnaya gazeta 14 December 1958. 

16 Ibid. 12 December 1958. 

17 Vneocherednoi XXI s’ezd KPSS. Stenograficheski otchet (Moscow, 1959) vol. pp. 558-565; cf. 
also Soviet Literature 1959 no. 4. 

18 Vneocherednoi XXI s’ezd KPSS. . . . vol. 1 p. 564. The translation of this passage in Soviet 
Literature (p. 150) differs slightly from my own. 

19 Literaturnaya gazeta 7 May 1959. 

20 However, in a little-noticed essay “Talant i trud’ (Oktyabr 1956 no. 3 p. 166) Leonov had 
anticipated many of the propositions advanced in the present controversy. Cf. also: A. Yugov and 
L. Leonov, ‘Dumy o yazyke’, Literatura i zhizn 26 April 1959. Many other writers have expressed 
their concern at the effect on literature of the progressive debasement of the language. 

21 Oktyabr 1959 no. § p. 136. 

22 Literaturnaya gazeta 12 May 1959. 

23 Even the scanty reports of Republican Writers’ Congresses published in Literaturnaya gazeta 
indicate widespread articulate opposition to sovremennost. Cf. Literaturnaya gazeta 15 January 1959 
(Armenian Congress) ; February 1959 (Lithuanian) ; 17 February 1959 (Belorussian) ; 28 February 
1959 (Tadzhik); 5 March 1959 (Kirgiz); 14 and 17 March 1959 (Ukrainian); 21 March 1959 
(Turkmenian). 

A central problem discussed at these Congresses was the difficulty of writing on ‘contemporary’ 
Soviet themes while preserving national and local literary traditions and forms. Cf., for example, 
‘(Uzbek writers] sometimes say: Is it really necessary to search for and to emphasize distinctive 
national features in the portrayal of contemporary life when all the nationalities in the USSR live 
in identical social conditions . . . ’ (Askad Mukhtar, ‘Sovremennaya tema—eto i problema 
masterstva’, Druzhba narodov 1959 no. 2). Similar points were made but not pursued very far at 
the III Congress; the composition of the new Secretariat (cf. Note 34 infra) will probably ensure 
greater attention for the problems of national literatures. 

24 Cf. also e.g. V. Kethnskaye’s article in Literaturnaya gazeta 9 April 1959 and I. Erenburg’s 
‘Re-reading Chekhov’ in Novy mir 1959 no. § p. 193. 

25 Kommunist 1957 no. 12 p. 27. The translation is from Soviet Literature 1957 no. 10 p. 19. 

26 Literaturnaya gazeta 4 December 1958. 

27 The charge of ‘neo-realism’ has been made e.g. against V. Panova for her novel A Sentimental 
Affair (Lenizdat, 1958) and G. Baklanov for his story ‘An Inch of Soil’ (Novy mir 1959 nos. §, 6). 
A. Dovzhenko (1894-1956) was posthumously awarded a 1959 Lenin Prize for his film-script 
‘Pesnya o more’ (‘Poem of an Inland Sea’, Soviet Literature 1957 no. 6). 

28 Literaturnaya gazeta 19 May 1959. 

29 Ibid. 24 May 1959. The quotation is from Soviet Literature 1959 no. 8 p. 95. 

30 Literaturnaya gazeta 20 May 1959. Cf. also Mainstream 1959 no. 9 p. 43. (Some slight changes 
have been made in the passages quoted from this translation.) 

31 Literaturnaya gazeta 21 May 1959. The report of the credentials committee claims that most 
of the new members are young writers; but only three delegates were under 30, and sixty-nine 
under 40 (352 delegates were over 50); twenty-three had joined the Union since the II Congress; 
all had started publishing before 1954. 

32 Among writers who, apparently, made no contributions were: Sholokhov, Simonov, 
Erenburg, Leonov, Kochetov, Aliger, Ovechkin, Panova, Shaginyan, Pogodin, Korneichuk 
and Tendryakov. 

33 One wonders whether this is the reason why Khrushchev discarded his prepared brief. 
The many self-contradictory passages in his improvised statement lead one to believe that he was 
taken by surprise by the views expressed by many delegates. That Kommunist failed to print the 
speech is probably less significant than Khrushchev’s much-publicized post-Congress pilgrimage 
to Sholokhov (reported in Literaturnaya gazeta 1 September 1959). This visit to the author of 
‘The Fate of a Man’ (Molodaya gvardiya 1957; translated in Soviet Literature 1957 no. $) and “They 
Fought for Their Fatherland’ (Molodaya gvardiya 1959; Soviet Literature 1959 nos. 7, 8)—war-time 
stories written without undue haste—may be regarded as a belated gesture of support and 
encouragement for the policy of greater artistic independence pursued by Fedin, Tvardovski etc. 
This seems to be confirmed by the uninhibited attack by Tvardovski and the Editor of Literatur- 
naya gazeta on V. Druzin (the paper’s former Deputy Editor) and B. Dyakov who in Literatura 
i zhizn defended, as Kommunist had done, poor artistic work if it was ideologically ‘correct’, and 
who criticized editors and publishing houses for insisting on high artistic standards (cf. Literatura 
i zhizn 6 and 19 September 1959; Literaturnaya gazeta 10 and 22 September 1959). 

Other commentators on the Congress unanimously disagree with this assessment. 

Mr. R. Hingley, writing in Soviet Survey 1959 July-September, considers Khrushchev’s speech 
to have been ‘the second most important event of the Conference’ (i.e. the other was the change 
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in the secretaryship of the Union) while speakers who preceded him ‘took trouble to conform to 
the ritual of servility’. 

Mr. M. Hayward in Problems of Communism 1959 no. 4 thinks that ‘apart from Khrushchev’s 
address, the only other notable contribution to the Congress came in the shape of an article by 
K. Paustovski’. 

Mr. J. Lindsay who attended the Congress suggests in Mainstream 1959 no. 9 that “Khrushchev's 
long impromptu speech in many ways made the Congress, gave it its distinctive note . . . it may 
be taken to represent both a personal victory and a defeat for the cliques. Many of the older 
writers have opposed him for his revelations; one of these at least was moved to tears by his 
speech and went afterwards to him, saying “I make my peace with you”.’ 

% A number of verbal changes and amendments were made, the most important of which 
seems to have been the re-insertion in the Rules of the ‘demand’ for the ‘historically concrete 
portrayal of reality’. More significant are the changes in the organization of the Union: the 
presidium has been abolished, and the Board of Management (144 members) has been given the 
right to re-elect the secretariat (27 members, including representatives from all Republican 
Writers’ Unions) biennially. The right to confirm enrolment of new members and expulsions 
will now devolve on Republican Unions (Literaturnaya gazeta 22 May 1959). 

It may be worth recording that S. S. Smirnov reported to Congress (Literaturnaya gazeta 
26 May 1959) that under his predecessor the paper had ‘lost a considerable part of its subscribers 
and contributors’. Mr. J. Lindsay in Mainstream 1959 no. 22 adds that ‘all remarks to the 
discredit of Kochetov evoked applause’. Some literary periodicals seem to have fared not much 
better than Literaturnaya gazeta: Partiinaya zhizn 1959 no. 20 p. 33 discloses that official subscri; 
tions, i.e. by party and state organs (excluding libraries, clubs etc.) account for 40-50% of : 

circulation figures of the following periodicals: Zvezda, Znamya, Oktyabr, Novy mir, Inostrannaya 
literatura, Druzhba narodov. 

Publication figures for three of the most important literary periodicals are as follows: 


Novy mir Znamya Oktyabr 
19$7 no. 12 = 140,000 130,000 130,000 
19§9 no. I me 140,000 100,000 168,100 
1959 no. § ae 140,000 102,000 173,200 
19$9 no. IO s 140,000 99,000 169,100 


°° Only two or three speakers dwelt on the theme of the * positive’ hero. 

% This is not to deny, of course, that ‘creative assignments’ did produce a few interesting and 
informative reports. Cf. e.g. A. Zlobin, ‘Na sibirskoi magistrali’, Novy mir 1959 no. 1. 

37 Literaturnaya gazeta 20 May 1959; Mainstream 1959 no. 9 pp. 37-38. 

38 Literaturnaya gazeta 22 May 1959. 

39 Ibid. 26 May 1959. 

40 Ibid. 22 May 1959. 

‘lt Thid. 26 May 1959. 

42 Thid. 23 May 1959. 

43 Ibid. 24 May 1959; Soviet Literature 1959 no. 8 pp. 102-103. 

4 Literaturnaya gazeta 24 May 1959; also in Soviet Literature 1959 no. 8 p. 109. A resolution on 
Surkov’s report was adopted but appears not to have been published. 

45 Literaturnaya gazeta 23 May 1959. 

46 Ibid. 28 May 1959; L. Nikulin, one of the tutors at the Seminar, had condemned this principle 
for selecting young writers (in ibid. 16 May 1959): ‘To me, a writer of the older generation, there 
was something unnatural and far-fetched in the way the Seminar was organized . . . Let us 
assume a no less (and, maybe, even more) gifted young author had written his first story about the 
Civil War or the construction of Magnitogorsk, what then? In any case, can we rear a new 
generation of writers “‘classified according to theme”? Cf. also his post-Congress article, ibid. 
30 June 1959. 

‘7 Ibid. 23 May 1959. 

48 Ibid. 20 May 1959; Mainstream 1959 no. 9 pp. 39-40. 

‘9 Literaturnaya gazeta 20 May 1959. 

50 Ibid. Alexander Chakovski, for instance, has very precise ideas about the character and 
‘calendar dates’ of the ‘contemporary’ novel (cf. his article, ‘Sovremennost—eto glavnoye’, 
ibid. 19 March 1959): it should be ‘about Soviet man of the period between the XX and XXI 
Congresses. About his complex, often excruciating reflections related to the exposure of the cult of 
the personality. About his faith in the party’s strength and wisdom. About his hatred for those 
who tried to use the decisions of the XX Congress to harm our regime . . . and about how this 
Soviet man—grown in understanding and matured by experience—welcomes the XXI Congress 
of the Builders of Communism enthusiastically, imbued with deep faith in the future, and ready 
to continue the struggle’. 

51 Ibid. 28 May 1959. 
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52 Jbid.; Mainstream 1959 no. 9 pp. 32-36. 

533 E. g. Panova’s ‘Sentimentalny roman’ and Bakalov’s ‘Pyad zemli’ (cf. Note 25 supra); 
A. Kalinin’s ‘Surovoye pole’ (Molodaya gvardiya 1958 no. 2); A. Ivanov’s ‘Poviteli’ (Sibirskiye ogni 
1958 nos. 2-4); Yu. Kazakov's ‘Otshchepenets’ (Oktyabr 1959 no. 7). It is hoped to discuss these, 
amongst other works, in a further article. 





THE NEW SECONDARY SCHOOL HISTORY CURRICULUM 


Fottowinc the re-organization of Soviet primary and secondary education,’ new 
curricula have had to be elaborated for the basic (primary) eight-year course and for 
the three higher forms (secondary course). Fundamental to the solution of the pro- 
blems arising in this context is the question of how far the new eight-year school 
will be the starting school for all pupils to be followed by further courses, diverse 
but equivalent—which was the solution arrived at in principle in the discussion of 
Autumn, 1958—or whether it is to remain an ‘incomplete secondary school’ differing 
from its predecessor only by having the extra year. In the discussions reported below, 
this was repeatedly emphasized by those who attacked the tendency to frame for the 
eight-year school curricula which would form the foundation of the average citizen’s 
general education. One should however not forget that these discussions, as distinct 
from the one on general educational reform, were conducted for the most part by 
professional scholars, who are mainly interested in those graduates from the eight-year 
school who proceed immediately to complete their secondary education (just one-half 
of the total during the current seven-year plan),? and particularly in that minority 
who are to become history teachers or academic historians. As to the rest, it was 
repeatedly emphasized that by 1965 80 or even 87% of all pupils graduating from the 
eighth class will continue secondary education in some form,? and that eventually the 
eleven-year school (with professional training) will become general—a far cry from 
Khrushchev’s original insistence on treating the eleven-year school as a mere second- 
best to be kept in being only to fill university vacancies until the continuation school 
has sufficiently developed.* 

Against this argument, the supporters of an internally rounded-off curriculum in 
the eight-year school stated that some ten to fifteen years would still pass before the 
ideal state of universal eleven-year schooling would be reached® and that many of 
those who completed secondary education in the continuation schools would do so 
after an interruption of some years. It is also obvious that adult workers who attend 
continuation schools in order to qualify for better jobs or to prepare for entrance to 
an engineering institute will be less fond of, and certainly cannot be failed because of 
shortcomings in, the humanities: this point was not made in the published discussions 
but was certainly in the minds of the participants. 

Naturally enough, the pedagogical institutions engaged in drafting the new 
curricula had to find their way between the Scylla of continuing to overburden pupils 
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—that old-standing problem of the Soviet school—and the Charybdis of provoking 
too strong an opposition from specialists. The latter would be interested in a strong 
development of their particular subject and convinced that it had a main claim on 
the teaching time gained by the addition of the cighth (or eleventh) school year 
notwithstanding the political decision that, in the higher forms, that gain should be 
devoted to teaching the pupils some practical trade. There was also the general con- 
viction that additions of time were required in all subjects to master even the existing 
curricula without undue overburdening of the pupils. The gain from the additional 
school year amounts to 1,015 teaching hours for the eight-year in comparison with 
the former seven-year school;® 460 of these hours are spent on the obligatory practical 
training which occupies a third of the time of the three highest forms (still far less 
than demanded by its enthusiasts). The eleven-year school is thus left with a surplus 
of $55 teaching hours in comparison with the former ten-year school; in spite of the 
cutting of less essential materials (for example in the field of literature) and the transfer 
of minor non-essential subjects to the activities of voluntary circles, the correspondents 
whose letters are summarized in Uchitelskaya gazeta 27 June 1959 complain that the 
overburdening of the pupils is bound to continue. Yet every effort to reduce the 
pressure by an approach more accessible to the average child’s understanding provokes 
the opposition of pedagogues interested in systematic schooling.’ In this respect, the 
elaboration of the history curricula does not represent a particular case: we report it 
here in some detail because it was much more extensive, has been amply reported,’ 
and involved general issues sufficiently important to cause the party to submit the 
result to a discussion (though a fairly short one) outside the circle of the specialists. 
Before the reform, the history course (apart from an elementary course in the 
fourth form on selected episodes from the history of the USSR) was organized in a 
continuous (‘linear’) way: it started in the fifth and the first half of the sixth class 
(i.e. for pupils 13-14 years old) with a 99 hours’ course of ancient history, followed 
by a course of equal length on general mediaeval history leading up to the end of the 
seventh class. At this point those pupils who did not aim at complete secondary 
education left, with a knowledge of general history leading up to the eve of the 
French Revolution (which in Soviet historiography is accepted as the dividing point 
between mediaeval and modern history) and no knowledge other than some selected 
episodes of their own country’s history. Those who continued were given in the 
eighth class two courses (of 66 hours each) on the history of the USSR from the 
earliest times till the end of the seventeenth century and on the early period of modern 
history, in the ninth class courses on the history of the USSR up to the end of the 
nineteenth century (74 hours) and on the second period (up to the First World War) 
of modern history (58 hours), to be followed in the tenth class by courses on the 
history of the USSR in the twentieth century (115 hours) and on the contemporary 
history of other countries (40 hours). This position might have been acceptable so 
long as the obligatory ten-year school was regarded as waiting just round the corner; 
it is remarkable that even after the recent school reform similar ‘linear’ constructions 
of the history course could be advocated, for example, by the majority of the 
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participants in a ‘methods association’ of the teachers of the Sokolniki district of 
Moscow. According to their project® the graduates of the eight-year school would 
have left with a knowledge of general modern history up to the middle, and of the 
history of the USSR up to the end, of the nineteenth century (the assumption being 
presumably that recent history would be catered for by civic education) while 
graduates of the eleven-year school would get a complete course of recent history 
occupying the three highest classes. 

Though the ‘linear’ plans found individual defenders, their acceptance would have 
been clearly incompatible with the conception of the eight-year school as the basic 
unit of Soviet education, and also with the party’s desire to convey to the masses of 
the citizens such history teaching as is particularly conducive to the understanding 
of its policies. Hence, the main argument turned on various projects for ‘graded’ 
curricula, which aim at giving the graduate of the eight-year school some rounded-off 
historical knowledge; in consequence, at least some of the material treated in the 
fifth to eighth classes has to be repeated in the three highest classes so as to give the 
graduate of the complete secondary school the level of historical knowledge required 
from the educated citizen and also to satisfy reasonable university entrance require- 
ments. According to the first project, elaborated by the Leningrad Institute for 
Teachers’ Further Education, the pupils of the fifth to eighth classes should receive a 
full course of the history of the USSR, adapted to the understanding of children of 
12-16 and including some side-glances at important developments and events in 
general history (this would exclude any treatment of general history prior to the 
eighth century A.D.); a condensed course of general history from ancient times and a 
more advanced course of the history of the USSR would be reserved to the three 
highest forms. The second version (which was eventually adopted) was elaborated 
by the Methods Institute of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences (after the with- 
drawal of its original draft which followed the line of the first project) but met strong 
opposition in the discussion at the provincial conferences." It follows the ‘linear’ 
concept in the teaching of the fifth (ancient) and of the sixth classes (mediaeval general 
history); pupils of the seventh and eighth classes, however, get an elementary com- 
prehensive course of the history of the USSR, including some information on the 
modern and contemporary history of other countries. In the three highest classes, 
systematic courses of general modern and contemporary history (according to the 
finally adopted version 160 hours) as well as of the history of the USSR (170 hours) 
are given; additionally, the pupils of the eleventh class take, as a special subject, a 
course on the constitution of the USSR and on the main branches of Soviet law 
(70 hours; this subject, as well as the elementary introduction for the fourth-formers 
was uncontroversial). 

A third type of ‘graded’ curriculum envisages the inclusion, in the curriculum of 
the eight-year school, of complete, even though brief, courses of general as well as 
of Soviet history: this line was adopted by a majority decision of a special Session 
of the Learned Council of the History Institute of the Academy of Sciences devoted 
to the discussion of history curricula; for the three highest classes the project of the 
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Methods Institute was accepted.!! The main objection to the second project levelled 
by the supporters of this standpoint concerned the necessary lack of foundations, 
within some forty hours as allotted in the project to excursions into general modern 
history, even for the selected subjects of those excursions: the decay of the colonial 
system would have to be discussed without the pupils’ having learned about its 
origins, the modern communist movement without the background of the labour 
movement of the nineteenth century.1* The difference between the supporters of the 
third and those of the second version, however, appears less impressive if it is kept 
in mind that one of them? suggested a 60 hours’ systematic course of modern history 
in the sixth class while the second project, in the finally adopted version, grants 
50 hours for the treatment of selected subjects of general modern and contemporary 
history (most of these obviously in the eighth class) within the framework of the 
general course of the history of the USSR. The difference is mainly one of approach: 
while the excursions of the second project are honestly described as sideglances at 
selected subjects of modern general history, the majority of the History Institute of 
the Academy of Sciences claimed for a slightly longer course, at an earlier age, the 
title of systematic treatment. Not for nothing did M. V. Nechkina reproach the 
majority of her colleagues with unwillingly gliding into the treatment of history in 
terms of abstract sociological schemes, condemned a quarter of a century ago, since 
within the condensed course of modern general history no time would be left for 
anything else. On the other hand, the Director of the Institute, V. M. Khvostov, 
found it intolerable that, if the second project was accepted, the consolidation of the 
socialist world system (one of the selected subjects) would get four hours as against 
five devoted in the systematic course of ancient history to the fall of the Roman 
Republic:!* he ignored the fact that those five hours would be all that the pupils 
—including those who eventually proceeded to institutions of higher education other 
than historical faculties—would learn about an interesting, and from the Marxist 
standpoint not irrelevant, phase of general history while the consolidation of the 
modern socialist system would play a major part in history studies in the highest 
forms of the secondary school, and for those who would not attend them, in adult 
education. Evidently, the crucial element in the situation is the shortage of total time 
available for history teaching ; the increase of that time to 728 hours in the eleven-year 
school (without the 70 hours for Constitution and Law) as against the 697 hours 
available in the ten-year school cannot compensate for the repetitions implied in 
every ‘graded’ curriculum; the adoption of such a curriculum, however, is a necessary 
implication of the educational reform.5 

An undercurrent of opposition against the reform was evident at the Conference 
convened by the History Faculty of Moscow University (reported in Voprosy istorii 
1959 no. § p. 207). I. S. Galkin described the projects (apparently including the second 
which he, like the majority of the participants, accepted) as ‘to some extent aimed at 
the dropping of the study of history, and of the humanities in general’; S. F. Naida 
found this desire evident in an article written by the Deputy Minister of Higher 
Education, V. N. Stoletov, and in ‘tendencies current among individual officials of 
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the Ministry of Education and of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences’ who were 


supposed to aim at the removal of the social-economic sciences from education. 
It was left to Chermenski, one of the few supporters of the first project, to bring home 
the obvious truth that the danger of a return to abstract sociological schemes was 
implied in the very burdening of the curriculum with enormous amounts of materials 
which simply could not be dealt with in other than schematic ways: he invited the 
proposers of excessive demands on the curriculum straightforwardly to face the fact 
that the orientation of the school towards production had to be purchased by some 
reduction in the non-productive elements in the curriculum. Rybakov paid his 
tribute to the climate of the Conference by sharing its alarm about the tendency of 
some historians ‘fully to rehabilitate the Pokrovski school’ (of historiography) :'® 
he believed, however, that the necessary struggle against this tendency could be waged 
even on the basis of the curricula submitted—as distinct from Galkin, for example, 
Rybakov regarded the differences between them as practical questions not involving 
basic principles. 

Only a few pieces of information on the process by which the various projects 
developed are available;!° the summary given above concerns the struggle at the 
April Conferences between the supporters of alternatives which were already well 
defined. At the Conference convened by the RSFSR Ministry of Education (reported 
in Voprosy istorii 1959 no. 6 p. 163) the Ukrainian representative, P. L. Ukhovskaya, 
stated that about twenty thousand teachers in the Ukraine had participated in the 
discussion of the projects; of the 900 district conferences held only three had a majority 
in favour of the first project (i.e. basing history teaching in classes V-VIII almost 
exclusively on the history of the USSR). At the Republican Conference held in 
January 1959, an absolute majority of the 800 participants supported the second 
project; according to Naumov’s report to the all-Russian Conference, absolute 
majorities for that project were evident in 25 of the 35 regional conferences convened. 
Hence the first project was practically eliminated but the atmosphere prevailing in 
particular at the two academic sessions reported above suggests that it had support 
powerful enough to cause even those who did not like the second project to rally 
to its support. The programme commission established by the Ministry of Education 
included Nechkina, Khvostov and Strazhev—all qualified supporters of the second 
or third version. The outcome of its work, as published in Pravda 16th September, 
Uchitelskaya gazeta 17th September and in many Republican papers follows closely 
the second project but the course of the seventh and eighth class (180 hours in all) is so 
specified as to leave 20 hours for the social and political structure of the USSR and 
50 hours for the selected subjects from the modern and contemporary history of other 
countries. In the communiqué, public competitions for suitable textbooks for the 
middle as well as for the senior forms of the secondary school were announced, in 
evident analogy to those which followed the CC decision of 1934 on the teaching 
of history. It is evident that the decision about the content of history teaching is being 
completed in the elaboration of the detailed curricula, due to be finished by 1 January 
1960. 
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The communiqué of 16 September invited further contributions to the discussion; 
a few were published by Uchitelskaya gazeta on 22 September, 3 October and, in a 
summary, 6 October. Some of these letters attack the adopted compromise solution 
for its reduction of the teaching of national history by the allegedly excessive attention 
given to general history while other correspondents, on the contrary, would prefer 
a more systematic course of modern general history already in the eight-year school 
to the ‘sideglances’ which have been granted. The main argument against the former 
approach is, probably unintentionally, implied in the second of the letters published 
on 22nd September: its author reproaches the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences for 
its failure even to produce a draft curriculum for the history teaching in the continua- 
tion school: in a realistic assessment of the situation it appears obvious that for one-half 
of the population history teaching will actually be completed with their graduating 
from the eight-year school. An interesting suggestion was made in a letter of a group 
of Leningrad teachers, mentioned in Uchitelskaya gazeta’s summary of 6 October: 
they agree with the systematic course of ancient history envisaged in the adopted 
project but would like to see the teaching of foreign mediaeval history, from the 
tenth century onwards, absorbed in the course of the history of the USSR, with 
sideglances at the general mediaeval period similar to those already envisaged for 
foreign, modern and contemporary history. They argue that, while the educational 
value of ancient history is unique, the development of feudalism can be explained 
with material from the history of the peoples of the USSR as well as from western 
ones; if their suggestion were adopted, it would also be possible to avoid a leap 
backwards from the seventeenth century (where the course of general mediaeval 
history envisaged by the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences would end) to the tribal 
and slave-holding beginnings of the history of the peoples of the USSR. In Pravda 
27 September 1959 Khvostov again advocated a comprehensive course of the history 
of foreign countries in the eight-year school; to his reproach that the Academy of 
Pedagogical Sciences had failed to elaborate history curricula for the continuation 
school, Nechkina (Pravda 2 October 1959) replied that Khvostov neglected the tasks 
of the three highest forms of the eleven-year school.1®4 In the circumstances it is 
hardly surprising that 219 of the 350 letters received by Pravda (most of them from 
teachers) supported the approach of the Academy (Kairov’s summary of the dis- 
cussion, published on 15 November 19509). 

The decision of the CC and of the Council of Ministers of 8 October (published in 
Uchitelskaya gazeta as late 2s 3 November) confirms the solution indicated in the com- 
munique of 16 September; some flexibility—unavoidable in a decision valid for the 
whole of the USSR—is shown in the absence of statements on the number of hours 
devoted to the excursions into the modern and contemporary history of foreign 
countries. More special problems arise from the desire to emphasize, in the schools of 
the non-Russian nations of the USSR, specific national history. In a country such 
as Moldavia this can fairly easily be done by introducing materials of local importance 
into the course of ancient history;!’ in a country such as Georgia, however, whose 
earlier history proceeded on lines completely separate from those of the Slavs, it has 
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been suggested that the emphasis of the elementary introduction in the fourth class 
should be put on national history rather than on episodes from Russian history, the 
geographical etc. conditions of which Georgian children of 11 do not yet understand, 
and to let the subsequent systematic course of ancient and mediaeval history, and in 
classes IX to XI the advanced course of the history of the USSR be paralleled by a 
course of Georgian history.'* An extra weekly hour will be required for the purpose. 


es 


' Cf. Soviet Studies vol. X pp. 432 ff. 

2 Naumov, reporting at the all-Russian Conference on History Curricula (Voprosy istorii 1959 
no. 6 p. 165). 

3 Information given by the RSFSR Deputy Minister of Education, M. P. Kashin (ibid). to this 
Conference and by A. T. Kinkulkin at the session of the Institute of History (Voprosy istorii 
1959 no. 8 p. 197). If not arising simply from wishful thinking on the part of the compilers of 
Kinkulkin’s data, the discrepancy is explicable by different definitions of ‘complete’ secondary 
education; if the higher figure is correct yet includes technical schools of all kinds this would not 
weaken the case of those who insist that the eight-year school should give the average citizen 
the desired knowledge of the humanities. 

* Even E. Afanasenko, the RSFSR Minister of Education, addressing teachers on the eve of 
the new school year, described the aims of the continuation school as to give ‘full secondary 
education to these young people who for some reason have had to interrupt their secondary 
education and who are now working in some branch of the national economy’, with the con- 


- clusion that the schools have to be so improved that they can provide qualifications for these 


‘golden reserves’ of future higher education (Narodnoye obrazovaniye 1959 no. 9 p. 12). 

5 F. P. Korovkin at the Moscow University Conference (Voprosy istorii 1959 no. § p. 212). 

§ National variations result from the solution of the language problem adopted for the non- 
Russian republics (cf. Soviet Studies vol. X p. 434). In Azerbaidzhan, for example, schools teaching 
in the vernacular, with Russian as an additional subject, have at their disposal a total teaching 
time of 8,208 hours in the eight-year school as against 6,654 hours in the former seven-year 
school: the Russian-language schools, with the vernacular as an additional subject, have only 
7,848 hours as against the former 6,620. But this is substantially more than normal Russian 
schools in the RSFSR. The difference is obviously due to the better teaching of the second 
language, since the teaching of Russian to a standard sufficient to be a basis for higher education 
requires much more time than the conveyance of a working knowledge of the vernacular to 
Russian children (cf. Bakinski rabochi 3 and 4 September 1959). There will be some temptation, 
particularly for pupils of the Azerbaidzhani national school, to drop the additional subject, with 
harmful effects on their future career: fear of such consequences must have contributed to the 
insistence of the non-Russian republics on a nine-year school in the 1958 discussion. 

7 Cf. for example the collective protest of Central Asian teachers of natural history (in Sovetskaya 
pedagogika 1959 no. 7) against the (eventually adopted) suggestion of the Leningrad Research 
Institute of the RSFSR Academy of Pedagogical Sciences that in the fourth class (i.e. children 
aged 12) geography and biology should not be taught as specific subjects, but that there should 
be three hours weekly of ‘knowledge of nature’ followed from the fifth year onwards by special 
courses of geography and biology, each at two hours per week. 

8 In Voprosy istorii 1959 no. § (the conference arranged by the History Faculty of Moscow 
University), no. 6 (the all-Russian conference organized by the Ministry of Education) and 
no. 8 (the special session of the Learned Council of the History Institute of the Academy of 
Sciences). All three conferences appear to have taken place in April. 

° For the details see Voprosy istorii 1959 no. 8 p. 194. 

10 Skazkin, ibid. p. 195. 

11 Voprosy istorii 1959 no. 8 p. 200. The unenthusiastic wording, in the motion, of the acceptance 
of the project for the three highest forms may be — by the fear (expressed by A.L. Sidorov) 
that the future supply of research workers in the fields of ancient and mediaeval history might 
be impaired by the absence of a treatment of these fields at advanced level (ibid. p. 198). 

12 Orlov, ibid. p. 196. 

13 Sidorova, ibid. p. 198. 

1# Ibid. p. 199. 

15 Apart from the shortage of time, there is nothing to bother about the repetition of the total 
history course on two levels, first to arouse the interest of the average boy and girl, and then 
on a more mature level. This is an extreme: but it should be fairly clear to men such as Tikhomirov 
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and Rybakov, who at the Conference of the History Faculty of Moscow University warned of 
the danger of a revival of the ‘sociological’ concepts of Pokrovski and Wolfson, that a mere 
shortage of teaching time does not produce certain concepts of history, whether correct or not. 

16 Rybakov’s formula expresses the prevailing confusion. By rejecting only a ‘full’ rehabilita- 
tion he recognizes that, in his capacity as a defamed old Bolshevik, Pokrovski is rehabilitated 
by the XX Party Congress; in his capacity as an organiser of an educational system intended to 
be close to production, he needs no rehabilitation: those who wish to attack such a system might 
better call Khrushchev by his proper name. In his capacity as a philosopher of history, Pokrovski 
cannot be any more ‘rehabilitated’ than any sociologist whose teaching has become obsolete. 
The basic confusion has been produced by Stalin, who combined the criticism of Pokrovski’s 
‘economic materialism’ and of his concept of history as ‘political struggle looking backward’ 
(a criticism in which Stalin was certainly right, though he shared in fact at least the second of 
Pokrovski’s concepts) with an, equally necessary, request for a return to a systematic teaching of 
history based upon the facts, and with a barbaric calumniation of Pokrovski and his pupils as 
alleged counter-revolutionary conspirators. Yet a quarter of a century has passed since those days: 
people should be able to dissociate the appraisal of a certain school of historians of that time 
from the present problem of re-organizing education. 

16a These two articles are translated in The Current Digest of the Soviet Press 28 October and 
4 November 1959. 

17 L, Oganyan, writing in Uchitelskaya gazeta 3 October 1959. 

18 L. Tsikhistavi and I. Makharadze (leading officials of the Georgian Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences), writing in Zarya vostoka 8 October 1959. The authors also complain that the existing 
Textbooks on Georgian History are mere abbreviated copies of the University textbooks on 
the subject, written without consideration of the different requirements of secondary school 
pupils, According to the Decision of 8 October, textbooks of the history of the individual Union 
Republics will be published by 1 June 1961. 





A FURTHER LIST OF SOVIET STATISTICAL ABSTRACTS 


Since the publication of a register of 120 post-war statistical abstracts (Soviet Studies, 
January 1959), a further 44 have appeared and are listed below in similar order. 
Publications announced in Knizhnaya letopis up to no. 44, 1959 have been included. 
November 1959 holdings at the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.., are indicated 
by 1 and those at the United Nations Library, Geneva, by 2; at Birmingham Univer- 
sity by 3, at Glasgow University by 4, at the London School of Economics by 5 and 
at the British Museum by 6 (with * if in microfilm). The help of the respective 
librarians is again gratefully acknowledged. 

The reduction in the number of all-Union sector abstracts may be explained by 
the extended coverage of the latest general yearbook (Narodnoye khozyaistvo SSSR v 
1958 godu). Fewer regional abstracts have appeared because most oblasts etc. of the 
RSFSR produced an abstract in 1957 or 1958 and few have issued supplements with 
more up-to-date coverage. Of the RSFSR the regions for which no abstract has yet 
appeared comprise all the national okrugs, Stavropol Krai, three Autonomous 
Republics (Kalmyk, Mary and Yakut) and fifteen oblasts (Chita, Gorki, Gorno-Altai, 
Kaliningrad, Kamchatka, Karachai~Cherkess, Khakass, Lipetsk, Magadan, Pskov, 
Rostov, Sakhalin, Tuva and Vologda). Of the Ukraine nothing has yet been published 
for fifteen oblasts (Chernigov, Dnepropetrovsk, Kharkov, Kherson, Khmelnitski, 
Kiev, Lugansk, Nikolayev, Odessa, Poltava, Rovno, Stalino, Stanislav, Sumy and 
Zaporozhe). Of the other Union-Republics with constituent oblasts, two oblasts 
have published abstracts in Georgia (out of three oblasts), one only in Kirgizia (out 
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of two), Turkmenia (out of three) and Uzbekistan (out of ten). No oblast abstracts 
have appeared from Azerbaidzhan (which has one oblast and one Autonomous 
‘Republic), Belorussia (seven oblasts), Kazakhstan (fifteen oblasts) or Tadzhikistan 


(two oblasts). 


Geneva 


I GENERAL ABSTRACTS 


1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 Narodnoye khozyaistvo SSSR v 1958 


I, 3, 4, 5,6 


I, 5,6 
1, 4,5 


2, 6 


1, 2, 354, 5,6 


2,5 


ty 


1,2, § 


1, 2, § 


godu; st. ezh. 


M. C. Kaser 


Moscow 1959, 959 p. 


II att-UNION SECTOR ABSTRACTS 


Pechat SSSR v 1956-1957 godakh; st. 
mat. 

Pechat SSSR v 1958 godu; st. mat. 

Raskhody na __ sotsialno-kulturniye 
meropriyatiya po gosudarstvennomy 
byudzhetu SSSR; st. sb. 

Tekhniko-ekonomicheskiye pokazateli 
raboty ugolnykh razvezov; st. sb. 

Vneshnyaya torgovlya SSSR za 1958 
god; stat. obzor 

Zhivotnovodstvo SSSR; st. sb. 


Moscow 1958, 192 p. 
Moscow 1959, 179 p. 
Moscow 1958, 91 p. 
Moscow 1958, 122 p. 


Moscow 1959, 159 p. 
Moscow 1959, 252 p. 


III REGIONAL GENERAL ABSTRACTS 


RSFSR 

Rossiiskaya Federatsiya; st. sb. 

Narodnoye khozyaistvo Altaiskovo 
kraya; st. sb. 

Narodnoye khozyaistvo Astrakhanskoi 
oblasti; st. sb. 

Osnovniye pokazateli narodnovo 
khozyaistva goroda Astrakhani; st. sb. 

Narodnoye khozyaistvo i kulturnoye 
stroitelstvo Bashkirskoi ASSR;; st. sb. 

Narodnoye khozyaistvo Dagestanskoi 
ASSR;; st. sb. 

Irkutskaya oblast; kratki ekonomi- 
cheski-statisticheski sb. 

Narodnoye khozyaistvo Kemerovskoi 
oblasti; st. sb. 

Narodnoye khozyaistvo Krasnodars- 
kovo kraya; st. sb. 

Narodnoye khozyaistvo Saratovskoi 
oblasti; st. sb. 

Narodnoye _ khozyaistvo 
Osetinskoi ASSR,; st. sb. 

Narodnoye khozyaistvo Smolenskoi 
oblasti za 1957 godu; st. sb. 

Narodnoye khozyaistvo Ulyanovskoi 
oblasti; kratki st. sb. 


Severo- 


Moscow 1959, 239 p. 
Barnaul 1958, 299 p. 
Saratov 1958, 160 p. 
Astrakhan 1958, 58 p. 
Ufa 1959, 170 p. 
Makhachkala 1958, 120 p. 
Irkutsk 1958, 166 p. 
Kemerovo 1958, 141 p. 
Krasnodar 1958, 234 p. 
Saratov 1959, 205 p. 
Ordzhonikidze 1958, 131 p. 
Smolensk 1958, 160 p. 


Ulyanovsk 1958, 200 p. 
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1,5 


5 

2,5 
I, 2,45 
2, 5 


a*. 5 


I, 2, 4, 5 


3,5 


I, 2, 4, 5, 6 


2* 





Ukrainian SSR 
Narodnoye khozyaistvo Ukrainskoi 
SSR; st. ezh. (in Ukrainian) 
Narodnoye khozyaistvo Cherkasskoi 
oblasti; st. sb. (in Ukrainian) 
Narodnoye khozyaistvo Chernovitskoi 
oblasti; st. sb. (in Ukrainian) 
Narodnoye khozyaistvoDrogobychskoi 
oblasti; st. sb. (in Ukrainian) 
Narodnoye khozyaistvo Lvovskoi 
oblasti; st. sb. (in Ukrainian) 
Narodnoye khozyaistvo Ternopolskoi 
oblasti; st. sb. (in Ukrainian) 
Narodnoye khozyaistvo Volynskoi 
oblasti; st. sb. (in Ukrainian) 


Belorussian SSR 
Dostizheniya Sovetskoi Belorussii za 
40 let; st. sb. 


Uzbek SSR 
Zdravookhraneniye v Uzbekskoi SSR 
st. sb. 


Georgian SSR 

Narodnoye khozyaistvo Gruzinskoi 
SSR; st. sb. 

Narodnoye khozyaistvo Adzharskoi 
ASSR, st. sb. (in Georgian) 


Moldavian SSR 
Narodnoye khozyaistvo Moldavskoi 
SSR;; st. sb. 
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Kiev 1958, 264 p. 
Cherkassy 1957, 127 p. 
Chernovitsy 1959, 172 p. 
Drogobych 1958, 159 p. 
Lvov 1958, 339 p. 
Ternopol 1957, 271 p. 


Lvov 1958, 212 p. 


Minsk 1958, 204+-vii p. 


Tashkent 1958, 180 p. 


Tbilisi 1959, 357 p. 


Batumi 1958, 92 p. 


Kishinev 1959, 287 p. 


IV REGIONAL SECTOR ABSTRACTS 


Kuznetski ugolny bassein; st. spr. 

Narodnoye obrazovaniye Turkmenskoi 
SSR za 40 let; st. sb. 

Pechat Azerbaidzhanskoi SSR (1920- 
1956); st. sb. (in Azerbaidzhani) 

Pechat Kazakhskoi SSR (1921-1957); 
st. mat. 

Pechat Turkmenskoi SSR (1927-1956); 
st. mat. 

Pechat Ukrainskoi SSR (1918-1957); 
st. mat. (in Ukrainian) 

Sovetskaya torgovlya v RSFSR 

Statistika pechati BSSR za 1957 god (in 
Belorussian and Russian) 

Statistika pechati Litovskoi SSR (1956- 
19$7); (in Lithuanian) 


Moscow 19$9, 390 p. 
Ashkhabad 1958, 71 p. 
Baku 1958, 47 p. 
Alma-Ata 1958, 54 p. 
Ashkhabad 1958, 52 p. 


Kharkov 1958, 103 p. 
Moscow 1958, 343 p. 


Minsk 1959, 28 p. 


Vilnius 1958, 31 p. 
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35L 
Zdravookhraneniye Turkmenskoi 
SSR; st. spr. Ashkhabad 1958, 63 p. 
2 Zdravookhraneniye v  Moldavskoi 


SSR; st. spr. Kishinev 1958, So p. 














